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EDITORIAL 


TRAIL BLAZERS 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


T Yverdon, Switzerland, stands a statue of Henry Pestalozzi, the school- 

F. ies a spot of pilgrimage for thousands. It is significant that life 

was a series of disappointments to this great teacher, who was the 

first to seriously advocate democracy in education and the natural develop- 

ment of the individual child’s abilities. Today, more than one hundred 

years after his death, students of education look upon his work as the strong 

foundation upon which modern education is built. Millions of children the 

world over have greater opportunities, because of his teachings. More than 
a century ago he started men thinking along new lines of education. 


Pestalozzi’s pupil, Friedrich Froebel, carried on this work and humanized 
the teaching of young children. He established the kindergarten. He, in 
turn, failed to see his ideas developed, for the public was not ready for the 
newer ideas in education and he had reason to believe his work was doomed 
to failure; yet, many of his pupils lived to see his ideas almost universally 
adopted. He is now looked upon as an apostle. We have gone beyond his 
deepest hopes in working out kindergarten ideals, and his philosophy remains 
as the foundation upon which all educators build. 


Very few men have been privileged to impress their ideas and personalities 
upon so large a group of people as have these two discouraged schoolmasters. 
Few have had their triumph in serving humanity. Scarcely one of their con- 
temporaries would have had the temerity to call either of them great, and yet 
greatness is measured by service to others. It would be difficult to tell how 
many of our so-called great men today owe their success, in some measure 
at least, to the educational influence of these two long ago schoolmasters who 
died disappointed and discouraged. Their recognition unfortunately came 
too late for them to enjoy the rewards of it, but their place in history is much 
more secure than that of many men who have had well deserved honor thrust 
upon them, and service is a true standard of greatness. Time has a way of 
sifting the wheat from the chaff and we are allowed to see men in their true 
perspective. 
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The Goblins’ Bonfire 


By WALKER 


There’s a crackle and a splutter in the hollow 
next the oak, 

And a little flash of firelight, and a little puff of 
smoke; 

And sturdy little goblins are dropping from their 
backs 

Their little stores of fuel packed in little mouse- 
skin sacks. 


There are kindly words unspoken, there are 
kisses left unkissed, 

And promises forgotten, and the chances that 
were missed; 

There are little envious heart-throbs, and little 
loans unlent, 

And letters left unwritten, and the gifts that 
were not sent. 


There’s a crackle and a splutter, and the grimy 
goblins stoke 

Till there’s nothing left but ashes of the bonfire 
by the oak, 

A heap of smoldering ashes. Then upon his 
homeward track 

Each weary goblin hastens with his empty mouse- 
skin pack. 


* * * 


Now every goblin slumbers in his cosy moss-lined 
bed, 
And the moon looks down in sadness on the 
ashes, faintly red. 
—Copyright, G. K.’s Weekly. 
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Yesterday 


The Kindergarten in Relation to Social Reform 


By Kare WIGGIN 


5 HERE was once a child, and because he 
was born less fortunate than others, he 
was less good; and those who were better 
born, because more fortunate, said, This is 
DS] very sad that he is not good. Let us be 
kind! What shall we do? Let us educate him. 
What is education? Teaching him facts, that 
two and and two make four; and when he is 
intelligent of course he will be good. So they 
taught him two and two made four; he did not 
become much better. 
Then they said, perhaps 


ested; and the next day he made some more out 
of dough in his mother’s kitchen, and he forgot 
the lie he meant to tell, and the ginger cake he 
meant to steal. It is not of especial moment 
that the child should make clay pigs, but above 
all he must be interested. What the world 
wants is not more law, not more penalties and 
jails, but more vents, more channels for idle 
thoughts, more tasks for restless fingers. 
A California kindergartner, pausing on the 
doorstep of a hovel home, 
receiving the last words 


it is the bad air, for it 
was so bad that his mus- 
cles were cramped, and 
what air he did breathe 
was almost poisonous; 
and they said, we will be 
kinder still, we will build 
him a schoolhouse with 
plenty of windows. They 


Our Magazine said in tts first year, 1891, 
“A new publication ought to have a good 
excuse for coming to life. It ought to 
demonstrate that it has an excuse for con- 
tinuing to live.” It chose, as this reason 
for beginning, the following: ‘Prevention, 
not reform; the kindergarten, not the 
prison, is true philanthropy.” 

Thirty-six years later we are still con- 


from a weary woman’s 
heart, heard a loud but 
not unfriendly voice 
ringing from the window 
of an upper tenement 
around the corner, ‘‘Clear 
the road, the wcher of 
the Kids Guards is com- 
street!” 


did so, and still taught 
him two and two made 
four; but he did not be- 
come a good boy, and it 
seemed too that he in- 
creased his intelligence. 
Then they said, we will 
build moral schools, Sun- 
day schools; but this did 
not have any perceptible 
effect. Then they said, 
we will frighten him; and 
they told him God would 
punish him, and still he 
did wrong. Then they 
said, we will punish him 
ourselves and build a jail; 
and still he was not 
good. He was shut up, 
and sometimes when he came out he did more 
wrong. 

Then there came a person with an idea, spelled 
with a big I, who also taught the child that two 
and two made four. Now the child made a clay 
pig; and the person with the big I made a pig 
too, and each made another pig to improve upon 
the first pig; and the child’s two pigs and the 
person-with-the-idea’s two pigs made four pigs; 
and the child remembered, because he was inter- 


more. 


kindergartens, 


cerned with the nurture of early childhood 
in relation to character building. The 
kindergarten, of which the U. S. 
missioner of Education listed 277 accred- 
ited and 267 doubtful ones at that time, is 
now an established part of the great Ameri- 
can public school system. 

Today there are 584,230 children enrolled 
in 853 cities having a population of 2500 or 
In villages and towns it is estimated 
that there-are between 25,000 and 30,000 
children in kindergartens. 
be an estimation of 55,000 kindergarten chil- 
dren enrolled in private schools. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s plea for free 
published our 
volume, is rich in modern implications. 


ing down the 
Eureka! thought the 
teacher, here is a bit of 
free translation. At last 
the German word is put 
into the vernacular. 
Heaven bless the rough 
translation, colloquial as 
it is! What has the kin- 
dergarten to with 
social reform? One of 
our brass-buttoned 
guardians of the peace 
said: “If we open more 
kindergartens, we can 
shut up the  peniten- 
tiaries.”’ We seized the 
idea, promptly 
printed it on three thou- 
sand reports. It seemed 
like a strong argument; but, on second thought, 
I am not sure that kindergartens in every ward 
of every city of this entire country would shut up 
the penitentiaries. The insane asylums, hospitals, 
and almshouses are filled to overflowing, and 
while we are dismissing or blessing or buying the 
unfortunates from the imposing front entrances, 
new throngs are crowding into the little back 
doors. Life is a bridge full of gaping holes; 
and the blind and the weak anid the stupid are 
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continually falling through. We must, it is 
true, organize our lifeboats to rescue them, though 
they celebrate their rescue by promptly falling 
in again. The kindergarten is trying to mend 
one of these holes; it is only a little one, just 
large enough for a child’s foot; but it is a bit of 
the world’s work to keep it small. 

With the assumption that the moral training 
is the absolute one, and all the others are virtually 
relative, the kindergarten endeavors to be a life 
school. Doing right would not be such a hard 
matter if we practiced it a tenth part as much 
as we practice the piano; and it gives plenty 
of room for children in 
this direction. ‘‘Do noble 
things, not dream them all 
day long,” is its rule. To 
develop moral feeling and 
the power of moral doing 
we must guide every action. 
To punish wrong feeling 
and doing, no matter how 
necessary for the social 
state, does not develop right 
feeling and right doing. It 
does not develop anything; 
for it stops action, and 
without action there is no 
development. 

Froebel would tolerate 
no piecework in the kinder- 
garten. The child is viewed 
as the child of nature, the 
child of man and the child 
of God. These are not 
mere silken phrases, but if 
any one dislikes them let 
him remember the charge 
of Colonel Parker: ‘‘The 
whole boy is seldom edu- 
cated after he gets to 
school.” <A fraction of him 
is attended to at home in 
the evening and a fraction 
on Sunday, and he takes 
himself in hand on Satur- 
day and accomplishes a good deal. 


Abjuring all 
rewards save the pleasure of working for others 
and the delight that follows {the good action, 


and all punishments save those that follow 
as natural penalities of broken laws, are rules 
of the kindergarten. With every free, con- 
scious choice of right a human being’s moral 
power and strength of character increases, and 
the converse is equally true. 

If we could infuse the spirit of this kind of 
discipline into family and school life, making it 
systematic and continuous from the earliest 
years, there would be fewer morally ‘‘slack- 
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twisted”’ little creatures, growing up into ineffi- 
cient, bloodless manhood and womanhood: It 
would be a good deal of trouble; but then, life 
is a good deal of trouble anyway, if you come 
to that. We cannot expect to swallow the 
universe like a pill, or travel through the world 
as smiling images pushed from behind. Virtue 
thrives in a bracing moral atmosphere, where 
good actions are taken rather as a matter of 
course. The attempt to instil an idea of self- 
government into the tiny slips of humanity who 
find their way into the kindergarten is most 
useful, and infinitely to be preferred to the most 
implicit, blind obedience to 
arbitrary command. In 
the former case we may 
hope to have, some time or 
other, an enlightened will 
and conscience struggling 
after the right, failing often, 
but rising superior to fail- 
ure, because of an ever 
stronger joy in right and 
shame for wrong. 

To Froebel, life, action 
and knowledge were the 
three needs of harmony. 
He did not advocate man- 
ual training keep 
children busy or thinking 
technically. People assim- 
ilate, somewhat at least, 
the glory of their sur- 
roundings; and if the sense 
of beauty is to be great we 
must give them something 
to feed upon. A kinder- 
garten is usually a large, 
cheerful room with growing 
plants, a vase of flowers 
and plenty of light and air 
and sunshine. <A canary 
chirps in one corner. Per- 
haps there is a squirrel or 
a eat. Perhaps a forlorn 
little dog has followed the 
children to this safe shelter. It is a pretty, 
domestic interior. The kindergartner looks as if 
she were glad to be there, and the children smile. 
The work is lying about, and there is a cosy atmos- 
phere about the spot. The children are presently 
joined in an ideal sort of a game, where poetic 
child fancies are woven into song. Everybody 
seems merry and content, and as their good-byes 
are said, kisses are wafted back into the school 
room, for the rules of polite society are generall) 
observed. Itis alittle piece of the millennium. 

Children are more ,tidy in a well-kept room 


they are inclined to be ashamed of uncleanliness 
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and try to live up to the place in which they 


find themselves. Who can see the kindergarten 
games, led by the teacher who has grown into 
the spirit, and forget the spectacle? It brings 
tears to the eyes of any woman; and I have seen 
more than one man surreptitiously wipe away 
his tears. Is it the self-forgetfulness of the 
children, or is it a touch of self-pity that the 
years have brought with the inevitable yoke, 
or is it the sight of so much happiness? Sidney 
Smith says that, if you make a child happy 
now you will make him as happy twenty years 
hence by the memory of it. Together is the key 
word of the nineteenth century, and the kinder- 
garten, of all places I know, knows the magic 
of that word. Working together; and the child 
is inspired to live his own full life and his life 
touches other lives. Nor is it the unity of the 
little birds who live in their little nests because 
they would fall out if they did not. Every- 
thing in the kindergarten~begets the spirit out 
of which religion grows. In the morning, when 
the children are ready to be good, they are 
trained to the pleasure of right doing, and are 
shown the goodness of the Creator to all created 
things. 

The kindergarten attempts a rational, respect- 
ful treatment of children, leading them to do 
right for right’s sake. The child’s ‘will is ad- 
dressed in such a way as to draw it out, if right; 
to turn it willingly, if wrong. If the child is 
unruly in play, he leaves the circle and sits or 
stands by himself a miserable, lonely unit, until 
he feels again in sympathy with the community. 
If he destroys his work, he unites the tattered frag- 
ments as best he may, and takes the moral object 
lesson home with him. If he has neglected his 
work, he is not given the joy of working for others. 
If he does not 
work in_har- 
mony with his 
companions, a 
time is chosen 
when he will 
feel the sense 
of isolation 
that comes 
from not 
living in unity 
with the pre- 
vailing spirit. 
of good will. 
He can have 
as much lib- 
crty as is con- 
sistent with 
the liberty of 
other people, 
Dut no more. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN WAS A LITTLE PIECE OF THE MILLENNIUM 
Courtesy, Nora Archiba!d Smith 
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I think the simplicity of ways and means in 
the kindergarten has a moral influence upon 
children of all classes. To make the most out 
of little is the daily lesson. The blocks, the 
sticks, the lumps of clay, are so homely, so unpre- 
tentious; yet hear the hum of sweet content 
when the little people are at work or play. I 
have learned more philosophy, more self-control, 
with the children’s eight little cubes, or the six 
or eight little sticks, than I ever learned by any 
agency in the world. It is almost impossible 
to find a simple, natural, healthy bread-and- 
butter child in these days. Take the question 
of toys. Every thoughtful person knows that 
simple, old-fashioned playthings are healthful. 
Imagine a child brought up on talking dolls that 
say, “Pa, pa; Ma, ma!’ Already they have 
begun to improve on her. An electrician told 
me of a superb, altruistic doll, just to be put 
upon the market. You press a button and ask 
the test question, ‘“‘Will you have some candy?” 
when with a smile she will answer: “Give 
brother big piece, give me little piece.” If the 
thing gets out of order, and I devoutly hope it 
will, it will return to the state of nature and 
horrify the bystanders by saying: ‘‘Give me big 
piece and give brother little piece.’ Think of 
having to play with a model of propriety, a high- 
minded monstrosity like that! Does it not make 
you long for your dear old darkey-doll with the 
raveled mouth and the stuffing coming out of 
her legs, ‘‘creatures not too bright and good for 
human needs”? That darkey, how we loved 
her! With what devotion we nursed the one 
with the broken head! In these days a new head 
can be bought and replaced. Would the children 
of these dear, dark ages have thought of taking 
off the head of Belinda to buy a strange head 
and gluing it 
to Beiinda’s 
body? Dolls 
had a person- 
ality in those 
times, and 
have yet to a 
few simple, 
backwood 
souls. 

Last, but 
not least, the 
physical cul- 
ture of the 
kindergarten 
goes on. in 
the right 
direction. 
Deadly vices 
are nourished 
in the weak, 
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diseased bodies in tenements of great cities. If we 
could draw every three-year-old child from these 
influences and give them three or four hours of sun- 
shine and health, and if we could see kindergar- 
ten games in all the parks, we would be doing 
humanity a tremendous service. 


I HAVE sought to show what is the relation of 
the kindergarten to social reform, that it is a plan 
of reformation, which in view of certain evils 
of the day we would do well to follow, first 
through the development of the child’s powers; 
second, by the attempt to make moral culture a 
little less immoral, looking to the growth of moral 
self-directing power in the child, therefore result- 
ing in temperance, self-reliance, and industry, 
none of them drawing-room - accomplishments 
and therefore in small demand. The assuring 
to the senses of beauty, harmony and order as 
well as the moral effect of happiness; the train- 
ing of the child’s social nature to teach the 
brotherhood of man as well as the fatherhood 
of God. 

It is easier in my opinion to raise money for 
the free kindergarten than for any other single 
charity. Show to the self-made man who thinks 
other schemes unprofitable how the kindergarten 
teaches industry and self-reliance, and he says: 
“Oh, that is good sense, count on me; I never 
went to college, look at me!’ You look at 
him, and if you look with even common intelli- 
gence he gives you money. Show the man inter- 
ested in art how the kindergarten is a primary 
art school. Explain the influence of music. 
Tell your story to the great-hearted man, and 
as soon as he can see through his tears, show 
your subscription book. One time in Portland, 
Oregon, when I was reading ‘‘Patsy” (and I 
think I have no more than common vanity), I 
saw a silver-haired gentleman, his eyes stream- 
ing with tears. I inquired who this much- 
affected gentleman in the front pew was. He 
was a millionaire; he wept all the evening, and 
we thought he would give liberally. He was 
called upon at ten o’clock the next morning. 
Alas, he gave ten dollars! So these tearful 
people have to be seen soon. 

Take your skeptic into your kindergarten, 
and let him see for himself. The mother-heart 
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is generally sound on this subject, and needs 
little persuasion. But getting money is not 
the only work of a kindergarten association; 
there is more delicate and difficult work. It 
must have its kindergartens carried on in the 
proper way, that the public may have good 
object lessons before their eyes, spreading the 
details as well as the technicalities of the work, 
showing people the soul of the method; and when 
all is said and done the heaviest of the work 
falls upon the kindergartner. This is why I am 
convinced we should do all that money can do, 
so that women of culture and genius will gravitate 
toward this work. It is the women who can 
make the kindergarten the center of regenerating 
life, who must press these noble theories into 
practice. There is no more difficult position 
in the universe than that of the kindergartner, 
though she be sometimes treated like a nursery- 
maid; and my mind convinces me the kinder- 
garten is truly something on the road to per- 
fection. 


There is no more beautiful and encouraging 
work in the universe than taking babies and 
giving them a bit of motherliness. The kinder- 
garten is the mother to the motherless and the 
father to the fatherless. If one can give money 
only, even a single subscription, give it. If 
she can give time, give that; perhaps she has 
only time for the right words spoken in season. 
Do not lose the opportunity. There is no woman 
worthy the name who cannot give a heart-throb 
or drop a tear as a thank offering for her children, 
or as a pledge for the hidden future or a consola- 
tion for empty arms. Of course men can solicit 
or sit on school boards and preside over 
assemblies, and give an air of strength and solidity 
to the undertaking, but the real work must be 
done by women. 


The kindergarten is not for poor children alone, 
that is as a charity; neither for the rich child 
alone—a luxury. But the idea of expression is 
the proper birthright of every child. The child 
of poverty and vice has still within him, how- 
ever overlaid with vice of ancestry, the germ of 
good. Let us stretch out our hand and lift that 
poor little germ of good and help it to live and 
thrive and grow. 
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The Kindergarten Moves On 


By Lucy WHEELOCK, ELIZABETH Harrison, Mary DaBNrey Davis, EpNA DEAN BAKER 
and JOSEPHINE CHASE 


2A9|N anniversary is a significant event in the 
H/WNi| life of an individual or an institution. 
It is especially significant when it con- 
| cerns the development and growth of a 
"D) magazine, for the printed page not only 
records progress but makes progress. In any 
department of life the beliefs and standards of 
men and women are consciously or unconsciously 
formed and directed by what they read. News- 
papers and magazines can make and unmake 
heroes. They can change the entire trend of 
public opinion. The reading public is informed 
as to new ideas, new methods, and new inventions, 
and so the adoption of these becomes widespread, 
and permanent changes are effected. 

The last decade has seen notable improvement 
in educational methods and practice from the 
kindergarten to the high school. Nowhere has 
the gain been more marked than in the kinder- 
garten. This is due to the interchange of ideas 
at our International Kindergarten Union Conven- 


tions and to the circulation of reports and arti- 
cles in the educational magazines. The progress 
of forty years can be followed through the files 
of the old magazines. It is interesting to note 
how much of what we call modern was advo- 
cated in the early days by contributors to the 
“Kindergarten News” and its successors. The 
person with a vision wrote down his dream and 
it has come true. 

“The Pioneers of the Kindergarten,’ published 
a few years ago, tells the story of those who, by 
pen and spoken word, advocated the cause of 
childhood. They made their plea for natural 
growth, for freedom under law, for self-activity, 
and for recognition of the interests of children. 

In looking over the early reports of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen, I find very definite suggestions 
of many things which are now a part of our 
modern belief. In 1909 three reports were issued 
by this Committee. In the third report, called 


liberal-conservative, the opening paragraph reads: 


TODAY’S KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT HAS A SPECIAL BUILDING 


Courtesy, Schoo! Department, West Hartford, Conn. 
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We believe that we should preserve those things 
which time has stamped as ‘‘excellent”’ and keep 
our “goodly heritage.” But loyalty to our 
traditions should never obscure our recognition 
of the special conditions and demands of the 
present and of the larger opportunities of the 
future. Increase of scientific knowledge and 
improvement of method in science and art should 
illuminate and modify our pedagogic practice. 
We would include under science, however, all 
that contributes to a better understanding of 
human life, and we do not find in modern psy- 
chology the only key to its many doors. The 
observed facts of child life must determine the 
direction and method of education; but we must 
not limit our observation to the functioning of 
the sensory motor mechanism.. “‘Out of the 
heart are the issues of life.”’ 

And at the end there are these five recom- 
mendations: 

The path of progress is the way of understand- 
ing. There is need of continued study of the 
Froebelian philosophy and technic that we may 
more adequately realize the kindergarten ideal; 
but we should not ignore the “‘signs of the times,” 
nor fail to co-operate in the movements which 
are the legitimate growth of our own principles. 
Some of these are: 

First. The relation of the kindergarten to the 
great social movement which is vivifying the 
school and making it the means of life and “‘life 
more abundantly.” The kindergarten has always 
stood for social education, and we should work 
for the reali- 
zation of this 
ideal in other 
grades of the 
school. 

Second. The 
remarkable 
growth and 
extension of 
the  play- 
ground move- 
ment calls for 
the co-opera- 
tion and 
interest of 
those who 
believe in the 
educational 
value of play 
and would pre- 
serve its spirit 
and deep 
meaning. 

Third. Kin- 
dergartners 
should co-op- 


REALIZING THE KINDERGARTEN IDEAL 
Courtesy, School Department, West Hartford, Conn. 
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erate with the National Story-Tellers’ League, 
and in other ways strive to extend the educa- 
tional mission of the story, and secure better 
literature for children. 

Fourth. Kindergartners should now be ready 
to widen the circle of kindergarten activity, to 
include the home and the neighborhood. In 
this work of promoting better ideals of child 
training through the education of mothers, they 
should co-operate with the Mothers’ Congress 
and the Parents’ Associations formed in various 
localities. 

Last. We should bend our efforts to a better 
adjustment of the kindergarten to the school 
system, of which it is an organic part. An 
understanding of the aims and methods of the 
school is necessary, and of the great educational 
tendencies which are now working, from the 
primary school to the university, modifying the 
school curriculum, and reorganizing the school 
ideals. Kindergartners, of all teachers, should 
be quick to recognize the relation of the part to 
the whole, and the need of concerted effort to 
realize the highest educational aims. 

The kindergarten-primary training school, the 
closer affiliation of the kindergarten with the 
elementary grades, the better understanding 
between kindergartners and grade teachers, all 
these developments may be traced back to the 
efforts of those who prepared the road of progress 
twenty years ago. Those of us who have been 
privileged to watch the progress of educational 
thought and share in it in a small way, give God- 
speed to the 
magazines 
and the edi- 
tors who have 
given wings 
to our words 
and who have 
made Froe- 
bel’s gospel 
of childhood 
universal. 

Long life 
to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, 
which helps 
to make 
better life 
and. oppor- 
tunity {for all 
American 
children. 


—Lucy 
WHEELOCK, 


The Wheelock 
School, Boston 
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T= beginnings of 
the kindergarten 
were coincident with 
the dawning of the 
“new education” which 
now seems almost ram- 
pant. It is:a queer 
whirl wearein. There 
is growth and improve- 
ment in the best of 
recent changes in the 
schools, but there is also 
waste extrava- 
gance. Perhaps my 
message to the recent 
graduates of my own 
school will express what 
I mean: 

“To the graduating 
classes, each and all: 
May you never lose the 
vision of the greatness 
of the work of guarding 
and guiding the lives 
of young children.” 

There were groups of graduates from five 
departments, from nursery school to the fourth 
grade. I meant to emphasize to them that 
although the work of the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school had expanded, the vision remained 
the same. 

I would have liked to tell you my view of 
Froebel’s message. What, we should ask our- 
selves, is a garden for? A good deal of time, 
precious childhood’s time, is wasted in experi- 
mentation, but the right will conquer. Much 
good has been done by the present-day chaos in 
awakening teachers, and chaos must bring order, 
or it is worthless. 

—Evizaseru Harrison, San Antonio, Texas 


‘THE kindergarten has made one of the great- 
est contributions which the field of educa- 
tion has received. It has developed a popular 
respect for the learning abilities of children four 
and five years of age and even younger. It 
has shown that play, properly directed, is the 
effective way through which learning takes 
place. From the beginning it emphasized the 
importance of parent-teacher co-operation for 
the benefit of a consistent and continuous educa- 
tion of children. Changing points of view in 
educational psychology and in methods of teach- 
ing have used and supplemented the kinder- 
garten’s work. To this co-operative and co-ordi- 
nated movement in behalf of childhood can be 
attributed many changes in elementary grade 
teaching, the growth in playground work, changes 
in methods of procedure in the juvenile courts, 


CREATING AN ENVIRONMENT FOR CHILDHOOD 


Courtesy, School Department, New Haven, Conn. 


the development of the widespread parent educa- 
tion movement, and great interest in research 
in the field of child development. 

The influence of kindergarten education upon 
the work carried on in the elementary grades, 
particularly in the group of primary grades, has 
been noticeable. Evidence of this influence is 
found in the changes in types of schoolroom 
equipment, in the time and lesson programs, 
and in the records of progress and report cards 
now issued for the guidance of children, as well 
as for the influence they give the parent. 

A stimulating play environment is now con- 
sidered to be as essential for older children as 
for those of kindergarten age, though with them 
it challenges a more intellectual type of response. 
In some schools -the entire furnishings of class- 
rooms have been selected with the idea of pro- 
viding an environment that challenges chil- 
dren’s interests and eagerness to learn. In 
other situations where this has not been possible 
the flexible attitude of the teacher in adjusting 
her work has made the best of an inflexible 
equipment, giving the children opportunity to 
create and to initiate much of their own class 
work, and to become conscious of desirable 
types of social conduct through working inform- 
ally with other groups of children. 

An arbitrary division of the day’s time into 
periods which might or might not prove ade- 
quate for the way the day’s work developed is 
now being replaced by a program adjusted to 
the needs of the work at hand. Lesson plans 
which kept the subjects of the curriculum isolated 
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from one another are being replaced by units of 
work. In these units reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling are tools to aid the graphic work in 
making the social and industrial experiences of 
a child more comprehensible and more inter- 
esting to him. 

Kindergarten education has consistently main- 
tained that the behavior phases of education 
are as essential as the accumulation of knowledge, 
and has included social experiences among its 
curriculum activities. It has also developed 
technics for keeping records of children’s behavior 
and achievement. Some of these records are 
comprehensible and stimulating to the children 
themselves, and all of them guide the teacher 
in her study of individual children and provide 
material from which the program of work can be 
developed. Parents as well as grade teachers 
have been helped to place values on children’s 
reactions to the work of the kindergarten. 
Report cards now being used in many elementary 
schools rate behaviors and attitudes as well as 
achievements in the school subjects, helping to 
emphasize the changes in educational objectives. 

With its thirty-seven year old organization, 
the International Kindergarten Union, a group 
of kindergarten teachers has demonstrated the 
professional value of meeting and contributing 
to the general information about their work. 
This no doubt was of great influence in the 
formation of the National Council of Primary 
Education, which is stimulating and uniting the 
professional interests of primary teachers as the 
kindergarten organization has done for kinder- 
gartners. Co-operation now carried on between 
the two organizations. indicates a unification in 
principles and in practice of the work of kinder- 
garten and elementary education. 

These instances indicate the type of influence 
exerted by kindergarten education and the char- 
acter of the principles upon which kindergartens 
were founded. 


—Mary Dapney Davis, 
garten-Primary Education, 
Department of the Interior 


Nursery-K inder- 
Bureau of Education, U. S. 


Spe cialist in 


HE influence of the kindergarten upon Ameri- 

‘an education has been so gradual in its 

effect and so long-continued in its pressure 

that it is difficult today to estimate its contri- 
bution adequately. 

Traditional education in America emphasized 
the importance of subject-matter and minimized 
the importance of a child. His interests and 
needs were not considered in selecting the curric- 
ulum; school was a necessary discipline which 
he must undergo in preparation for adult living, 
but it had no connection with his present stage 
of development and its requirements. 
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The selection of an environment for education 
was made without regard to the demands of his 
active, growing body, and without including any 
of the materials to work with or any of the objects 
to enjoy which hungry senses and an objective 
mental contact require. When the picture of 
the primary schoolroom in which our early 
education took place is recalled, most of us see a 
room with four walls of blackboard, rows upon 
rows of fixed desks with small figures tautly 
seated in them, a chart at the front, a teacher’s 
desk and a ruler, a box of chalk and a few books. 

The method of presenting the subject-matter 
used memorization very nearly to the exclusion 
of thinking and imagination. There was cease- 
less drill devoid of play spirit and hopelessly 
unmotivated. In order to make active little 
children conform to such a regime the discipline 
had to be harsh, and the appeal to fear was 
continually employed. The opening day of 
school, as a newspaper cartoon once envisioned 
it, was truly “‘the saddest day in the year for the 
kids,” because it was then that the bitter adjust- 
ment to this unnatural situation began. 

How things have changed since then, a visit 
to any of the progressive school systems of 
America will illustrate. How much the kinder- 
garten has had to do with these changes no one 
is able to prove by scientific tests, but that it 
was the first educational institution to demon- 
strate a different program based upon an opposed 
educational theory no one can deny, and that the 
entire educational philosophy of the present 
time is permeated by two or three of its out- 
standing principles is self-evident. 

Without any of the scientific instruments for 
child study that we possess today the kindergar- 
ten set the child in the midst and asserted that 
we should live with him, and from observation, 
unscientific to be sure, selected certain activities 
and materials in which he showed a spontaneous 
interest as the basis of the curriculum. It 
created an environment which had suitable 
furniture, a musical instrument, pictures, flowers, 
and other objects arranged in a somewhat home- 
like fashion with an adjacent garden of plants 
and pets. It included excursions to the shops, 
to the trades, and longer trips to the woods 
and the fields. It employed the method of play, 
which emphasized creative expression and social 
activities. 

There was less need for punishment because 
children liked this new program and _ learned 
apace, and such punishments as were given had 
a more rational connection with the child’s mis- 

takes and were employed to help him rather 
than to give him his just deserts. The place of 
the mother in the education of the child began 
to be glimpsed for the first time, and te: Me 
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visited the homes, talked with the parents and 
held mothers’ meetings. 

All of this new program of education was in 
the most elementary stage, but there were seeds 
of a new educational thought centering in the 
child, which possessed marvelous potency and 
which has since exerted incalculable influence on 
American education. 


—Epna Dean Baker, President, National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


HE story of what the New York City schools 
are doing for the children begins properly 
enough with the kindergartens. There are very 
few schools now where there are enough children 
of kindergar- 
ten age—four 
and a half to 
S1X years 
-that do not 
have a kinder- 
garten. 

The kinder- 
garten period, 
more than 
any other part 
of school life, 
perhaps, gives 
the individual 
child a chance 
to be happy 
and success- 
ful. Its func- 
tion to 
introduce 
children natu- 


rally and 
gradually to 
school life, 
giving them 


certain funda- 
mental infor- 
mation and 
necessary skill with their hands, and guiding 
them in the formation of useful habits. 

They go for a walk and see the policeman. 
They go back to school and with blocks lay out 
the street they have just walked through. Then 
Antony or Mary plays policeman, directing the 
traffic,—a street car made with empty spools 
for wheels and a bus that used to be a biscuit 
box. Through this observation and dramatiza- 
tion they are learning many things, about trans- 
portation, about safety, about necessary rules of 
conduct, about life in a community. They go 
to the park, then talk and sing for days about 
the trees and birds, the lake and the swans, the 
animals of the zoo, and all the natural wonders 
many have never known before. 
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CHILD LIFE DETERMINES THE DIRECTION AND METHOD OF EDUCATION 


Courtesy, Milwaukee Journal 
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The kindergartners of the city have laid down 
certain standards, standards of information, of 


music, of art, of handwork, of language expres- 
sion, of courteous and responsible relations to 


others, that all kindergarten children should 
attain. In some districts the kindergarten 


teacher must first teach the language and ele- 
mentary habits of behavior. In outlying dis- 
tricts where space permits the pupils make their 
own gardens in a corner of the playground ; in 
one Staten Island school the children in spring 
see father and mother birds building’ their nests 
and watch for the first peep of the baby birds; 
while in downtown Manhattan and Brooklyn a 
window box and pictures must suggest gardens 
and  spring- 
time. 

It has been 
fifty years 
since the first 
New Yorkkin- 
dergarten 
supported by 
public funds 
was estab- 
lished at the 
Normal 
School, now 
Hunter Col- 
lege. But it 
was not until 
the 1890’s 
that the 
school system 
accepted the 
demonstra- 
tions of model 
schools and 
established its 
first. kinder- 
gartens. 

: There are 

now 973 kin- 

dergartens in the city and 106 kindergarten 

extension classes, with a register of 41,613 in 

the regular kindergartens and 4,240 in the exten- 
sion classes. 

In addition to the kindergartens in school 
buildings there are 39 classes in annexes in day 
nurseries and settlement houses. In_ these 
annexes children of kindergarten age are kept all 
day by the nursery management but are under 
the care of a public school kindergartner during 
the regular hours for kindergarten classes. In 
— the budget for kindergartens totaled 
$2,756,143. 

Kindergarten extension classes are really first 
grades taught by kindergarten teachers and 
‘arrying some of the methods of the kinder- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A REALIZED AIM 
“Our object is to arouse and give expression 
to interest in the New Education. To make 
this Journal a potent influence in redeeming 
and elevating children we need the help of 
every one interested in educational reform.”’ 


As BELOVED Now as THEN 

“Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin of San Francisco 
has just given a course of lectures with readings for 
the benefit of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. The course was in charge of Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Heber Newton, 
Mrs. George Putnam, Dr. Winchester Donald, Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. William Dean How- 
ells, Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, Honorable Carl 
Schurz and other prominent ladies and gentlemen. 

“Although the tickets were $1.50, over two 
hundred people were turned away from one 
lecture and the course had to be repeated.” 


BEFORE AND INCLUDING FEMINISM 
“The training given young women in the 
kindergarten develops and prepares them for 
woman’s special work in life, the educating of 
little children.” 


FELLOW SUFFERING 
‘““A very good idea of the / “a 
amount of money it costs to 
successfully conduct one of 
the magazines of today is 
aptly illustrated in some fig- 
ures regarding the editorial 
cost of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The Journal is 
edited by Mr. Bok. For 
shaping the thoughts of his 
740,000 woman readers 
each month Mr. Bok is paid 
$10,000 per year, and has an 
interest in the business be- 
sides which nets him fully 
twice his salary. He has a 


staff of sixteen salaried edi- 
tors, which includes men 
and women like Rev. Dr. 
Talmadge, Robert J. Bur- 
dette, Palmer Cox, Margaret 
Bottome, Isabel Mallon and 


“When We Were Very Young” 


Our Magazine Looks at Life in 1891 


Maria Parola. The combined salaries of these 
editors exceed $20,000 a year. 

“The Journal spends each month $2,000 on 
miscellaneous material not contributed by’ its 
regular editors, and the working force in the 
editorial department means at least $6,000 more 
a month, and this represents but a single depart- 
ment of the magazine; and we question whether 
any periodical is conducted on a more business- 
like and economical basis than the Journal. 
No wonder that J. B. Lippincott, when asked 
by a friend why he did not keep a yacht, re- 
plied: ‘A man can sustain only one luxury—I 
publish a magazine!’ ”’ 


IN THE BEAUTY PARLOR OF THE NINETIES 


“Elegant Shampooing and Bang Cutting Par- 
lors. Mrs. J. H. Reed, 459 Main Street.” 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PLAY STREETS TopAY 


‘“‘Miss Angeline Brooks, whose knowledge of the 
kindergarten has rendered her an authority in that 
line, has been making a study of the curbstone 
children of New York. She finds that there are 
141,000 boys and girls between the ages of four and 
six years who spend their lives in the streets of 
New York and never see the inside of school.’ 


THe YEAR WE BEGAN TO 
UrcE Free KInpDER- 
GARTENS 


“On July 6th the Board 
of Education of New York 
City unanimously decided 
to introduce the kindergar- 
ten method of instruction 
into the public school sys- 
tem of the city.” 


A PIONEER IN EDUCATION 


“The Buffalo Free Kin- 
dergarten Training Class en- 
joyed a rare treat on Friday 
afternoon, April 1, in hear- 
ing Mr. Milton Bradley of 
Springfield, Mass., talk on 
color and exhibit his edu- 
cational color wheel. Mr. 

|. , |. Bradley had given a lecture 
___ ‘| before the ‘students of the 
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normal school, and most generously volunteered 
at the close to visit the kindergartners. Among 
the latter he is a well-known friend as he manu- 
factures and supplies the bulk of the kindergarten 
materials in this country. The young ladies have 
recently concluded a series of color studies in 
handwork, and enthuasistically appreciated Mr. 
Bradley’s experiments. His remarks on the his- 
tory of educational color study were most interest- 
ing and instructive.”’ 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN FINANCE 


“The American Journal of Education of St. 
Louis claims to have been the chief factor in 
securing an average increase in the wages of 
teachers in the State of Missouri of $19.62 dur- 
ing the past year.”’ 
INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 

Union BEGAN 

“During the sessions of the National Educa- 
tion Association lately held at Saratoga, it was 
proposed to form an organization of the kinder- 
garten interests, by which the work throughout 
the country could be unified and its standard 
of excellence be raised. It was the unanimous 
opinion that organization was necessary to broaden 
and deepen the scope of the kindergarten as well 
as to provide for its fitting representation at 
the Columbian Exposition in 1893.” 


WHEN THE 


THE NEw THovuGHtT 

“Up in Fargo there is some society trouble. 
The ladies of six different church organizations 
united to get up a grand ball for the benefit of a 
free kindergarten, but the pastors united in a 
public attack upon the project. The opposition 
of the pastors will of course increase the patronage 
of the ball, and the clerical gentlemen will find 
it hard to run their churches without the energy 
of the sisters to help raise funds. 

“The world is getting too far along in years for 
the old-time hostility against dancing parties 
to be of much influence.”’ 


CALIFORNIA STILL LEADS 


“There are twelve memorial kindergartens 
in San Francisco, and six of them were started 
by Mrs. Leland Stanford, who has now set aside 
$100,000 as an endowment fund. She has given 
$60,000 to these schools previously, it is said. 
The one opened by Mrs. Stanford in 1844 was 
the first memorial kindergarten in the world.” 


A DreAM Come TRUE 


“It is only a question of time before the kinder- 
garten will force its way into the public schools.”’ 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FROM A HoLipAy ADVER- 
TISER 


“A Galaxy of Gift Goods: A Piano Stool. 
A Music Cabinet. A Dainty Desk. An Onyx 
Stand. A Dressing Table. A Curio Cabinet. 
A Shaving Case. A Chair. : A Revolving Book 
Case. An Easel. A Screen. A Rug. A Lamp. 
A Silk Shade. Or Something in Bric-a-brac.”’ 


Tue U. S. Bureau or Epucation Lists THovu- 
SANDS TopDAY 


‘“We, have the names of over one hundred cities 
which have incorporated the kindergarten to a 
greater or less extent into their systems of public 
instruction, and estimate that there are about 
500 public kindergartens.” 


BEFORE THE IcE CREAM Was ADDED 


‘“Huyler’s Carbonated Fizz. A New Drink 
for the Season. Try It. Sure to Please.” 


EDITING IS A SERIOUS BUSINESS 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal has a marvelous 
galaxy of writers for the year. With Mrs. - 
Frances E. Lanigan assisting Mr. Bok, with 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. 
Beecher, with Mr. Howells writing a story dis- 
tinetly for girls, with side. lights and side talks 
and varied departments¢ it undoubtedly covers 
more and better ground than any home maga- 
zine ever has done before.”’ 


CHAMPIONS OF CHILDHOOD 


“Although the direct work of the International 
Kindergarten Union has not yet been defined 
except in a general way, the mere fact that it 
tends toward unity and harmony rouses interest 
in the movement. From every section of the 
country come letters expressing sympathy with 
the aims of the new organization and promising 
hearty support in its endeavors. The following 
have already signified their willingness to serve as 
members of the Executive Committee: Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Jamaica Plain; Miss 
Mary J. Garland, Boston; Mrs. M. L. Van Kark, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Chicago; 
Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, LaPorte; Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, Washington; Miss Annie Laws, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. James Hughes, Toronto.” 


A PERIop ADVERTISEMENT 
“Dentistry. Teeth Extracted for 25 cents. 
Gas Administered for 50 cents. Teeth Filled 
with Silver for 75 cents and upwards. Best Set 
of Teeth, $8 and $10.” 
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“Not What Do 


They Know, 


But How Do They Grow” 


By Martetra JOHNSON, Director School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 


A POST parents have a wrong idea of their 
IV | children; they think of them as little 
IVI adults, or they consider childhood as a 
€%58) preparation for adult life. This is far 


constant change. <A _ little child should be 
shielded, protected from any and all strain upon 
the body or the mentality or the emotional life. 
The home should be a center for child health, 
as the school should also be. If fathers and 
mothers could study the nature and needs of 
children and organize their homes to meet these, 
they would be in a position to co-operate with 
the school in its effort to meet the demands of 
the growing child organism. 

What are these needs? First of all, nothing 
should be allowed either in the home or the school 
that violates the order of the development of the 
nervous system. This means that the child 


The. development of what we term pro- 
gressive education may be traced to the 
philosophy of an organic basis of child 
growth upon which the kindergarten was 
founded. One of the leaders in this move- 
ment is Mrs. Johnson, whose belief that 
education should be a cycle of enriching 
experiences is exemplified in twenty-one 
years of work at Fairhope that has attracted 
the attention of educators all over the world. 

Mrs. Johnson contributes her thought 
in our discussion, “‘What is Wrong in the 
Child’s Home and School Relationship?” 
She writes, “I do hope your effort will 
result in a closer union of home and school, 
but injected into that union there should be 
an honest, open-minded study of the nature 
and needs of childhood.”’ 


should be protected from all fine adjustments 
of hand or eye or any strain of nervous system 
or undue responsibilities. There should be no 
reading or writing before eight or nine years of 
age. 

The interests of childhood should be studied 
and met in both home and school. All children 
are interested in things of sense. They should 
have many materials to handle, to experiment 
with, to create with. The fullest supply of arts 
and crafts materials, such as paints and scissors 
and paste and crayons, and simple tools, as ham- 
mer and nails and saw and soft wood, should be 
supplied both at home and at school, and the 
children allowed to use them freely. This, of 
course, means litter and confusion, especially 
in the home, but a place should be designed for 
it and the children should not only have free 
access to the materials but should use them in 
association, with other children as fully as possi- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Geography in Child Lite 


By Auice M. Krackxowizer, Department of Geography and Industrial Arts, 


Salisbury State Normal School, Maryland 


\ILLS and plains, valleys and uplands, 
? | rolling slopes and fertile bottomlands, 
ul I4! lakes and streams, glaciated rock, sandy, 
| loamy and clay soils in varied combi- 
nations of varied productiveness. The 
beneficent sun, our changing pathway across the 
heavens, the gentle rain, the violent storm, the 
winds which bring them and the zephyrs that 
soothe, the stars with their friendly twinkle 
and the mioon with its silver radiance. The 
stately trees that shade and protect, afford 
shelter, bear fruit and 
are companions to man, 
the birds nesting upon 
their branches, singing 
and aiding man by feed- 
ing upon his insect pests. 
The plants, wild and cul- 
tivated, that grow and 
can be coaxed to bloom, 
the insects living upon 
them with their mysteri- 
ous life cycles. The 
annually recurring sleep 
and awakening of the 
earth, the colorful har- 
monies and _ contrasts, 
the fragrant odors, the 
uncomprehended atten- 
tion to myriad details in 
nature. All these mar- 
vels and many more are 
part of the scheme of 
life. They bear an intimate relationship to man, 
whose inspiration, help and: stepping-stone to 
progress they can and should be. ) 

Man is a part of this scheme of life. His 
geographic environment determines primarily 
what he shall do and how he shall live. He in 
turn learns to utilize and mould it to his will. 
The more adequately he learns, the fuller and 
richer will be his life. He not only works with 
it, he plays in it, and wise indeed is the person 
who derives his full measure of joy and apprecia- 
tion from living. This background of nature 
is our priceless inheritance, the significance of 
which we are responsible for interpreting to 
children. 

This interpretation of our physical environ- 
ment on the part of the teacher, ordinarily 
called nature study, is the beginning of geog- 
raphy. Its chief purpose is to bring to children 


article defines tt: 


thinking and living. 


In no school subject has there been a 
greater change in method during the past 
decade than geography; formerly a study 
of boundaries and dissociated facts, it ress 
may now be described as the author of this 


“To instil in children an open-minded 
attitude, a spirit of impartial investiga- 
tion, a willingness to give every one the 
benefit of the doubt; 
people as a whole are trying to do right 
and to make the best of the circumstances 
in which they are placed,—these are some 
of the valuable results to be obtained 
through the teaching of geography.” 

Miss Krackowizer is doing this, making an 
her geography teaching a part of the child’s 


the fullness of the joy of living, the health habits 
that come from a wholesome life out of doors, 
added interests for utilizing leisure time, and 
the sense of reverence and respect for all creation 
engendered by contact with great phenomena 
as well as the minute detail of daily life. The 
interdependence of man and nature cannot escape 
attention; intimate knowledge of it helps our 
children to fuller everyday living. We gradually 
build up in the child’s being a feeling for and a 
consciousness of the principles of sane living, 
the geographic controls 
of nature over man wher- 
ever he happens to have 
been born, his adaptation 
to these controls, his prog- 
through better 
adjustments, and his in- 
creasing richness of life 
in proportion as he is 
able to advance in men- 
tal, spiritual and physical 
well-being. Only through 
these contacts can the 
child learn social co-oper- 
ation with the people 
about him; only thus 
can he be prepared for 
understanding of 
and sympathy with the 
lives of people living in 
other, far-away sections 
of our own land, and in 
the distant regions of the world. . 

We teachers, mterpreters of life on the earth, 
for that is what geography teaching really means, 
have a unique and imperative obligation. Never 
before has there been such a need as well as 
opportunity for bringing about a spirit of world 
fellowship. The nations of the earth are being 
tied together more closely for better or worse. 
Modern inventions make it impossible to isolate 
one’s self if one would. The vision of world 
good-fellowship is not an impractical ideal. It 
is a clear, well-defined issue to be met. But it is 
the individual classroom teacher who must instil 
this spirit into her children. How shall it be 
done? Our first concern is observation and 
understanding of the home environment and 
home community. 

It is a difficult and practically unsolved problem 
to write a geography for beginners, because our 
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children live in such widely differing surround- 
ings. What is first-hand experience to a child 
in the large city is foreign to the child in the 
country; the everyday occurrence to the child 
in the cotton belt is unknown to the one who 


lives in the woods of Maine. Hence the neces- 
sity of establishing certain principles of procedure, 
of emphasizing a few common needs and univer- 
sal interests, and of resorting to teacher initiative 
and community sources for the filling in of 
“local color.’ There is also the need of giving 
the child the widest possible range of contacts, 
which he may carry over into vicarious experi- 
ences and supplement information gained from 
books, pictures, maps and other accessory mate- 
rials. 

Ordinarily we teachers meet spontaneous inter- 
est in the study of nature and the lives of the 
people about us. Our greatest problem is to 
keep up the pace which the children set for us, 
to know how to utilize this native curiosity 
for their growth and interest, acquire sufficient 
knowledge of relevant detail to satisfy their hun- 
ger, and help them find a perspective of the life 
of the community for interpreting all they see, 
hear and think. 

The points of contact or approach in beginning 
geography may be as varied as the interests of 
the children. We need to keep the following 
alms in mind. 


Cultivate a love for and knowledge of the 
immediate surroundings. This may be accom- 
plished by: 


Encouraging informal conversations on sea- 
sonal topics. 

Suggesting information to be gathered from 
residents of long standing in the community. 

Asking for observations by individuals or 
groups of children. 

Taking excursions under the leadership of the 
teacher with a definite purpose in mind, 
which purpose is achieved without inter- 
fering with spontaneity of thought or expres- 
sion. 

Welcoming and utilizing nature specimens 
brought to school. 

Undertaking simple experiments which prove 
and illuminate the matter under discussion. 

Keeping records, calendars, and charts of 
regular observations made, such as the 
weather, returning birds and their life habits. 

Furnishing supplementary reading for purposes 
of identification or additional information. 

Assigning special reports, gradually stimu- 
lating all children to make original contri- 
butions to the class. 

Creating a wider interest by the use of sup- 
plementary poems, stories, myths, legends, 
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songs, folk dances and pictures, and corre- 
lating this work with artistic expression. 
Stimulating expression through original poems, 
stories, industrial and fine art products. 
Emphasizing at all points the aspect of beauty 
as well as utility. 


Begin with the immediate interests of the 
child. Lead from these to others of which he 
may still be unconscious. For instance, a stream 
or brook may be to the child an object of interest 
for wading, swimming or fishing. He may as 
yet be quite ignorant of its value to man for 
purposes of water supply, water power, naviga- 
tion and trade. These aspects are developed 
gradually as his home environment is studied. 

Accept, answer and encourage geography ques- 
tions. Show the difference between pertinent 
and irrelevent questions. Lead on to others 
which will expand the child’s horizon. An 
illustration of questions which develop are the 
following: 


What do we like most about our home? Our 
community? Why? 

What do we do outside of school hours? Why? 

What occupations are our fathers engaged in? 
What are our mothers’ duties? Farmers’? 
Tradespeople’s? 

How are these occupations being carried on? 

What is there in our surroundings which makes 
local trades possible or profitable? 

In what ways have our people improved their 
surroundings? 

What may children do along these lines? 
What, can we do? 

Why do strangers like to come to our neigh- 
borhood? 


Study with the children all details relevant 
to and necessary for answering questions asked. 
Be sure the details are necessary for interpreta- 
tion. Only thus can the teacher control the 
quality and quantity of facts acquired, avoid 
memorization of superfluous ones, and assure 
the proper association of each fact learned with 
the idea to which it is to contribute. The ques- 
tion to be answered, if it is an educational one 
for the children to work upon, determines the 
kind and number of associates chosen for its 
solution. If they contribute to this, use them; 
if they do not, discard them for the time being 
at least. This principle shows the value of 
comparative ideas, or of graphs and pictures, 
over abstract figures. To illustrate: 


Areas in square miles, population in figures, 
distances in miles, amounts in _ bushels, 
mean nothing to children and are temporary 
memory facts only. But the statement 
that a western ranch is approximately so 
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many times the size of the home state, that 
it takes as long to go across England from 
Bristol to London by train as it does to go 
from one familiar American city to another, 
that the United States produces more wheat 
than any other country, accompanied by a 
graph or picture, carry conviction and estab- 
lish in the children’s minds a definite sense 
of proportion. 


Summarize with the children to determine 
how far the question under discussion has been 
answered; how far it can be answered with their 
present ability to understand and the material 
at hand. If it is not fully answered or cannot 
be, let them become conscious of the fact that 
they do not “‘know all about it’; that there is 
something left for future investigation. 


In view of the human tendency to be satisfied 
with very superficial thinking and to rest 
complacent in partial achievement, this is a 
necessary attitude of mind to cultivate in 
the children. There is too much smugness 
associated with our information and with 
our understanding of affairs. Illustrations 
of this attitude of mind characterize the 
“slogans” used in geography without an 
understanding of their meanings. A few 
of these are: “Hot and cold climate,” 
“Rich soil,’ ‘Plenty of rainfall,” or ‘50 
inches of rainfall.’ Objections to these 
generalizations may be given in a few 
searching questions. What do we mean by 
hot or cold climate? Do all parts of our 
state or region have the same climate? At 
all seasons of the year? What elements 
enter into the term climate? What con- 
nections are there between them? What is 
“rich” soil? Is “rich soil” necessarily good 
for all crops? Why not? What kinds of 
soils do our local crops need? How do we 
control the character of the soil we need? 
What is “plenty of rainfall’? For trees? 
For our crops? For certain other crops? 
For pasture land? For dry farming? What 
does the distribution of rainfall during the 
growing season have to do with its being 
“plenty” or not? 


Work from effect to cause, from the visible 
detail back to the reason for and the interpreta- 
tion of that detail in terms of soil, moisture, 
temperature, topography, transportation facili- 
ties, nearness to market, and the like. 


If the home locality raises principally potatoes, 
strawberries, apples and peaches and the 
products of truck gardening, what makes this 
possible and profitable? If another home 
locality raises cane or beet sugar, or uses its 
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land for pasture, why is this the case? With 
the younger children especially this approach 
is the psychological one, because they can 
reason from what they see and know by first- 
hand experience only, to what lies back of 
these contacts; also, their native interests 
lead them to interpret life objectively. 


Work with children in gathering information 


from and interpreting texts. 


Supervised study recitations, with books open, 


are most valuable for third, fourth and fifth 
grade children. The text in geography is 
a new world. It contains many new terms; 
it is more technical than anything to which 
children have heretofore been accustomed. 
It is a skeleton merely to be filled in with 
flesh and blood. Silent reading exercises, 
looking for answers to certain questions, 
comparing statements found in the geography 
text and in other books, are a large part of 
the training needed by children in learning 
how to study. The teacher must clothe in 
living form what is found in the text. Her 
material is right at hand in: books and 
pamphlets available in the library, reports 
from the local chamber of commerce, real 
estate offices, improvement societies and 
the state departments, in railroad and steam- 
ship offices, and the current newspapers or 
files of back papers.- The assignment given 
in the book for a study period should fol- 
low the class development lesson as a sum- 
mary. This will assure a mastery of the 
technic of reading, a consequent comprehen- 
sion of the geography content, and greater 
interest on the part of the children in ‘“‘fol- 
lowing up” ideas and activities started. 
When special reports are assigned for class 
contributions, the reference to a_ certain 
topic or page in the book must be definite, it 
must be brief, and the reading matter must 
be sufficiently simple to come within the 
silent reading ability of the child. Very 
frequently such individual reports lack suc- 
cess because of the failure to observe these 
simple considerations. The children must 
be cautioned to give the gist of what they 
read in their own language. This counter- 
acts a tendency to memorize the contents of 
the report word for word. 


At all times emphasize the human element in 
geography teaching and call attention to aspects 
of beauty as well as utility. 


Most people improve upon closer acquaintance. 


Most misunderstandings are due to lack of 
knowledge, insight or to prejudice. To 
instil in the children an open-minded attitude, 
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a spirit of impartial investigation, a willing- 
ness to give every one “the benefit of the 
doubt,” a conviction that people as a whole 
are trying to do right and to make the best 
of the circumstances in which they are 
placed, these are some of the most valuable 
results to be achieved through the teaching 
of geography. So the subject becomes a 
part of the child’s thinking and living. 
Understanding and working with his home 
community will help him to understand and 
to adjust himself to the rest of the world. 


Tue emphasis so far has been placed on study 
of the home community, which ordinarily falls 
into the fourth-grade curriculum. . It will be wise 
to consider a phase of geography teaching which 
leads to this study. In our most progressive 
schools the language work of the first and second 
grades is rich in content and diversified. Aside 
from stories, poems, nature talks, health topics 
and kindred subjects the lives of children in other 
lands are considered in story form. The Indian 
with the story of Hiawatha’s childhood, the 
Eskimo, the Tree Dwellers and the Cave Men, and 
the young Pilgrims are favorite types of children 
with first-grade pupils. The Cliff Dwellers, the 
Lake Dwellers, the early pastoral people, as the 
Bedouins with their flocks, the Hebrews, and the 
tale of David, accompanied by Bible stories, are 
fascinating narratives for second-grade children. 
The stories are not called geography or history, 
but they contain the elements of geographic 
background which it is most desirable for chil- 
dren to acquire. Through them they learn to 
understand and sympathize with other peoples. 
They re-live ancient experiences and reason out 
what they themselves would have done under 
similar conditions. They vision a horizon wider 
than their own. 

The third-grade class is sufficiently mature so 
that the lives of these foreign children and people 
may be considered from a truly geographic point 
of view. With the aid of a good globe and map 
of the world, well selected pictures, and simple 
reading material which can be dramatized or 
worked out concretely in the sand table, the 
third-grade children develop very real concepts 
of distances, of customs and habits of people 
determined by the physical background in which 
they are placed, of struggles and joys entering 
their lives and of the similarity of needs to our 
own. Starving our children mentally and spirit- 
ually by withholding from them this rich inheri- 
tance is no longer justifiable. Publishers have 
recognized the need of furnishing more authentic 
geographic material. Of the many available books 
along these lines for young children, a few suit- 
able ones are mentioned at the close of this article. 
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Since the purpose of this work is to give our 
children an outlook upon the lives of children 
living under widely varying physical conditions, 
certain types are possibly more popular than 
others, but the choice rests largely with the 
individual teacher according to her preference 
and the material available. Among those fre- 
quently chosen are: the Vikings and the modern 
Norwegian as representative of the North, also 
the Laplander as similar to the Eskimo studied 
in first grade; the Japanese and Chinese as 
characteristic of the Orient; the Dutch or the 
Swiss typify the temperate western region; the 
African, the Jungle, or the dweller on the Nile 
represents the tropical zone. There is no need 
for duplication of geographical material in the 
primary grades. It leads to monotony and dulls 
the edge of the very interests we seek to develop 
in the children. The reason for repetition of 
subject-matter is either a lack of organization 
in the school, a failure to understand the value 
of this illustrative material or ignorance of the 
almost limitless number of contacts waiting to 
be used. Should it be necessary to urge reasons 
other than the larger social purpose of this type 
of beginning geography, it may be stated that 
wherever it has been undertaken, the results in 
language, oral and written, and in reading have 
more than justified the time given to it. It has 
stimulated original expression in fine and applied 
art and has laid the foundation for the develop- 
ment of a truly social school. 

In a rural or consolidated school, or wherever 
a combination of grades is effected, it is quite 
practicable to combine the third and fourth 
grades in geography, delegating to alternate 
years the study of foreign children and that of 
the home community. This plan is in line with 
the best modern tendency of breaking down 
grade barriers and grouping children according 
to their ability to work together to the best 
advantage, and progress as rapidly as they are 
individually able. The ease with which this 
can be accomplished is one of the advantages 
which the rural or consolidated school has over 
large city systems. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FOR HOME 
GEOGRATHY 


Shepherd, Geography for Beginners 

Smith, Home Folks 

Knowlton, First Lessons in Geography 

Barrows and Parker, United States and Canada 
Shillig, Four Wonders 

A good globe 

Maps of city, county, and state 

Good physical map of United States and of North America 
Good map of the world 

A sand table , 

Pictures gathered from everywhere 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Kindergarten Standardization 
in a City School 


By Erasta M. MEaty, President Kindergarten Council, Mount Vernon, New York 


cil has been trying to formulate a set of 
standards for promotion from kinder- 
garten to first grade and to produce a 
satisfactory form of individual report 
Our aim has been to produce something 


card. 
that would prove definite and practical; and 
that would give data in regard to the individual 
child which would show his growth during the 
kindergarten period and also be of interest and 


value to the first-grade teacher. A committee 
was formed for each of these tasks, and the 
results follow: 


Standards for Promotion from Kindergarten to 
First Grade 


Knowledge 


1. Name and house address. 
2. Counting to 50. 
3. Colors. 
4. Salute to the flag. 
Skills 
1. How to speak distinctly and loudly enough 


to be heard. 

2. Soft singing quality in songs. 

3. Ability to listen to, interpret, and obey 
simple commands. 

4. Use of scissors in simple cutting without 
danger to themselves or others. 

5. Neat use of paste. 

6. Use of crayons with neatness and to some 
purpose. 

7. Ability to go on simple errands 
building. 

8. Ability to take out and put away materials 
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about the 


in an orderly fashion. 
Ability to distinguish between periods of 
absolute quiet and periods of activity. 
10. Ability to put on wraps and rubbers. 
ll. Attention to a story being read as well as 
told. 
Attitudes 


1. Simple courtesies to each other, guests, and 
teachers, as: thank you, please, good 


morning, excuse me, offer of chair. 
Personal neatness of face and hands, nails, 
hair and clothes. 


bo 


Respect for others’ possessions. 

Respect for own possessions and work. 

Respect for the room and room furnishings. 

Recognition that work once begun must be 
finished. 

7. interest span of 30 minutes. 


Tests 


For English-speaking children: 
1. Binet. 
2. Also a group test: Detroit Primary or 
Pintner-Cunningham. 


For foreign children: 


1. Binet. 
2. Also the Pintner-Paterson Performance 
Test. 


For grading the kindergarten: 
1. The Detroit Kindergarten Test. 


While these requirements doubtless will be 
changed or modified from time to time, one can 
readily see that this list as it now stands is a 
definite and workable basis on which a kinder- 
garten teacher may safely promote. To be able 
to ‘‘pass’”’ such a list of standards requires all the 
essential elements of mentality, effort, and will 
that are required for successful first-grade work. 
They are natural and sensible aims and all normal 
children are happy in trying to reach them. 
Whatever motivation is used to inspire the 
kindergarten child to accomplish these results, 
that child with the same kind of motivation 
will be able to successfully do regular first-grade 
work. 

For years before our committee, of which I 
was a member, formulated these objectives, 
I used a set of standards much the same, which I 
found highly satisfactory. When I was allowed 
to select kindergarten children for promotion by 
these tests, never more than three failed from 
the class during the year and a half that they 
remained with the next teacher, who carried 
them through Grades 1B, 1A and 2B, which 
means there were double promotions. I have 
found that the correlation between the rank of 
the children according to the dates of covering 
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these standards of promotion is very close to 
their rank, as shown by the Detroit First-Grade 
Test when given as an individual test. I have 
my children count to 100, as it takes but little 
more effort than counting only to 50. They 
also learn to recognize their names by means of 
the Name Game, which they enjoy as much as 
older people enjoy cards or dominoes. When I 
find that they not only recognize their own 
names but are interested in those of the other 
children, and in comparing parts of names, as 
James Kelly informed me that two parts of his 
name were like John Kraus’s, I know these are as 
sure signs of reading readiness as though I had 
done more elaborate testing. 


Mount Vernon, New York | | Excellent 
INDIVIDUAL RATING CARD 
Kindergarten Grade Poor 


Name 


4. 


Industry ....... 
6. Co-operation ... 


9. Initiative ...... 


10. Rhythmic Sense 
11. Musical Ability 6 |. 


12. Quality of Work | 


a Knowledge ...... 
14. Standards of Promotion... Skills. 


15. Intelligence... 


PRINTED ON Back oF CARD 


1. Health—lIs he well and is he taking care of himself? 

2. Gen. Ap.—Is he neat as to clothes and person? 

3. Conduct—Is he a good school citizen? 

4. Dependability—Is he trustworthy and honest and does he 
attend to business? 

5. Industry—Does he work hard? Does he finish? 


6. Co-operation—Can he work with others and is he con- 
siderate of the rights of others? 

7. Cheerfulness—Is he happy? Agreeable to live with? Does 
he take criticism kindly? 

8. Promptness—Is he on time with his work? 
on time? 

9. Initiative—Does he originate and lead? 

10. Rhythmic Sense—Can he skip? Does he sense values in 
time? = 

11. Musical Ability. 
a. Can he sing tones correctly? 
b. Can he sing songs with piano? 
ec. Can he sing songs without piano? 
d. Can he create songs? 

12. Quality of Work. 

13. English—General knowledge and use of English for his age. 

14. Standards of Promotion—Check (V) when covered. 

15. Intelligence—Does he learn easily? Can he take directions? 

16. Tests—Name of test, date given, age of child, state if given 
as group or individual, result. 

Additional Information concerning child. 


Does he arrive 


It is but a step from the Name Game to real 
reading work, as the first words to be learned 
ean be placed on the backs of these name cards 
which the children will discover for themselves 
and be curious enough to inquire about. After 
the first child has discovered his word, every one 
else is anxious to know theirs. 

Recognition of words on the blackboard and 
in a book are simply new discoveries, and so when 
the first-grade teacher uses the kindergarten 
Name Game as a basis for her reading work, 
there is no break in the onward march. 

The individual report card, which was submitted 
by the committee appointed for that purpose, 
was used for a year but met with opposition 
on ‘the ground that it did not prove generally 
practical for the Mount Vernon schools from the 
standpoint of the kindergarten teacher and because 
it was not made use of by the first-grade teacher 
as a kindergarten rating card should be if it 
were the right kind. Various suggestions for 
cards were offered to take the place of the one 
which did not meet with general approval. 
Finally, the accompanying form submitted by 
one of our kindergartners, with two changes, as 
suggested by Dr. William H. Holmes, Super- 
intendent of the Mount Vernon schools, and 
approved by him and by the members of the 
Kindergarten Council, is now being used through- 
out the city. 

The suggestions on the back: of the card 
made definite just what each item covers, so 
that there may be as much regularity as possible 
in the marking by various teachers. Fo: 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Reading: Seeing Its End 
in the Beginning 


By Marsortze Harpy, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


= 


oA |S 5 a result of having the findings and con- 
aay tributions of investigators of reading, 
~—&} and the consequent opportunities that 
es,| teaching now affords, primary teachers 

C2) have in recent years begun to think in 
terms of larger units. Instead of having an 
attitude of passive acceptance in regard to 
teaching reading, they have an intelligent atti- 
tude which is resulting in better teaching. The 
primary teacher of today realizes that the child’s 
future life depends on 
the intellectual interests 
and the independence 
that he acquires. His 
intellectual interests and 
independence in turn will 
develop through study. 
The kind and amount 
of study he does will de- 
pend on his ability to use 
books. And the extent 
to which he will use books 
will depend on two things: 

1. His attitude toward 
books and reading. 

2. His ability to read 
well. | 

Reading has been defined as *‘‘a series of more 
or less habitual responses, known as thought, 
feeling, and attitude which are stimulated by 
the printed page. It is a form of behavior 
involving complex motor habits and associative 
processes. The symbols of the page, however, 
are merely the stimuli which evoke the responses 
which are so largely conditioned by habit (pre- 
vious experience or training).”’ 

With a realization of the importance of the 
reading problem and with a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of reading, the primary 
teacher sees the real objective of teaching read- 
ing and is able to follow more effective procedure 
in her teaching. This new light in which the 
teacher sees her problem reveals certain out- 
standing features relative to the objective. 

She sees the objective of reading as an ability 
to read well plus a desire to read. The child 
who attains this goal not only will be able to 
read well but will read. The problem involves 


an account, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD opened its series 
of articles on reading investigations with 
last month, 
public school teachers co-operating for bet- 
ter methods in this subject. 
we are fortunate in presenting the experi- 
ence of a successful model school instructor, 
who is also the author of a text which 
exemplifies her research. 
the University of Chicago, and the “Child’s 
Own Way’ books in reading are one in 
establishing a new attitude toward reading 
from the first day of school. 


volitional elements as well as intellectual elements. 
Instead of teaching reading as a subject the 
teacher gives the child an opportunity to develop 
into an-individual who can and will read. The 
problem becomes one of teaching children rather 
than teaching reading. 

She sees learning to read as one great unit to 
be mastered. Instead of a series of units por- 
tioned off into first-grade reading, second-grade 
reading, and third-grade reading, learning to 
read is a skill that must 
be mastered in the pri- 
mary grades. 

She sees the mastery 
of the unit taking the 
form of an adaptation 
called the {‘‘reading adap- 
tation,’ evidenced by the 
child’s behavior. The 
child who has reached 
the goal, “the reading 
adaptation,’ will read 
extensively, voluntarily, 
and with absorption. He 
will have a rhythmic eye 
movement, which indi- 
cates that he sees words 
as he reads in the unconscious, reflex way in 
which he hears words. 

She sees that children will attain the goal at 
different rates; therefore she expects a few to 
reach the goal in first grade, many in second 
grade, and infrequently a few not until third 
grade. But every child should give evidence of 
the reading adaptation by the end of third grade. 

She sees that the presence in the individual 
of the reading adaptation is the primary condi- 
tion of study. 

She sees the work of the intermediate grade 
teacher to be of a nature which continues to give 
the child opportunities to use his new-found 
ability through extensive and intensive reading. 

She sees the importance of understanding the 
principles upon which learning to read are based. 

The greatest changes in procedure in teaching 


of a group of 


This month 


Miss Hardy, 


*F. D. Brooks, The Applied Psychology of Reading, p. 26. 
tH. C. Morrison, The Practice in Teaching in the Secondary 
University of Chicago Press. 


Schools. 
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have come in the first grade where learning to 

read generally begins. The teacher of beginning 

reading aims to do that which contributes most 

to the ultimate objective in reading. She aims 

to know what she is doing and why she is doing 

it. Let us see what some of these things are. 

1. She gives less time in the program to formal 
reading and more time for continuing the good 
work begun by the nursery school and the kinder- 
garten, rather than the halfway continuing or 
discontinuing of the carrying on of social activi- 
ties for the sake of teaching the three R’s. The 
child needs to have further opportunities for 
social activities such as those he had in the 
kindergarten, for it is out of these activities 
that he is having the experiences which will 
make for his all-around development. From 
these experiences he is enriching the content of 
his mind; this ability to assimilate new ideas 
later on when he reads will depend on this content 
of mind. 

2. She makes reading a part of his activities 
by creating situations that will lead him to see 
what reading is and how it is used in ways full 
of meaning to him. By so doing, the teacher 
gives the child opportunities to become aware 
of reading, to want it, to take it and make it a 
part of himself, and to use and enjoy it to the 
fullest. 

3. She uses for the child’s first reading material 
his own records of experiences. From the experi- 
ence with this material which is familiar or known 
to him the child 

a. Becomes interested. 

b. Has opportunities for oral language. 

c. Sees the connection between the familiar 
spoken word and the printed or written 
forms. He becomes aware that what he 
does and says may be expressed in written 
form; he therefore associates meaning with 
the written and printed symbols from the 
start, while he is under the stimulus of 
interest. 

d. Gives his attention easily to what is being 
done because of his keen interest in the 
material itself. It is his own; therefore it 
is bound to hold him. 

The value of this part of the work lies in the 
fact that the children tell the teacher what to 
write on the blackboard. The whole thing fails 
if the teacher presents material which the chil- 
dren themselves did not originate. The children 
must contribute the sentences and see them 
written or printed on the board as they give 
them. Then they must see the same in perma- 
nent printed form after the teacher has had a 
chance to print it with a rubber stamp outfit 
or with a broad pen specially made for large 

printing by hand. 
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4. She gives the child opportunities to handle 
books and to show to the group any book he is 
especially interested in which he has found on 
the book table or has brought from home. 

This is a means of giving the child experiences 
with different kinds of books and of developing 
some taste for the best before he reads, as well 
as when he is learning to read. 

5. She uses the bulletin board daily for post- 
ing new material, at first only a sentence a day 
relating to an attractive picture which is posted 
with it. 

6. She gives content preparation for the first 
few stories in the primer; that is, she tells the 
child the story before he reads it. 

Reading a story is a new experience for the 
child. There is a general story pattern for 
him to keep in mind. It is important that he 
be concerned only with content at first and the 
only way to be sure he will be, is to have him 
know what he is reading about. This does not 
mean that the child is memorizing content in 
the sense that he could “recite” the story as he 
would a poem or jingle. It means that by 
having the characters well in mind and knowing 
what the characters said and did the child is 
concerned chiefly with recalling and anticipating 
the story as he goes through it, and ties with 
the content the sentences and words. The child 
feels the support which the teacher gives him 
through the preparation, and he therefore feels 
more confident and consequently more inter- 
ested in making the effort to read from his book. 
By following this procedure at first the teacher 
makes rather rapid reading possible from the 
first. 

7. She gives simple, easy supplementary mate- 
rial to the child to read as soon as he has finished 
reading his first book or before, if she sees fit. 
Reading this supplementary material helps the 
child to pass normally and naturally through 
the word-conscious stage without losing the 
content of what is read. 

8. She gives less and less content preparation 
to the child before he reads. After the first 
few stories in the primers it is enough merely 
to give the child the setting of the story or 
enough to put him in the atmosphere for reading 
the story at hand. After the child has begun 
the habit of being absorbed in the content and 
gives evidence of being temporarily word-con- 
scious without losing the content, he begins 
to feel more and more power or ability to read 
with little content preparation. 

9. She gives little if any of the work type of 
material until the child has learned to read. 

There is a question of the advisability of 
attempting to teach the child to read and to stud) 
at the same time. The child who has learned 
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to read, who has reached the adaptation level, 
will have no difficulty in reading material of that 
type. 

10. She gives opportunities for silent reading 


from the start. The child should think of read- 
ing as silent reading. He should think of oral 
reading only as something done when a group 
wishes to enjoy a story together or when there 
is an audience situation. 

11. She gives plenty of oral reading opportuni- 
ties. Oral reading is a necessary step to silent 
reading because of the intimate relation between 
oral language and oral reading. Through oral 
reading at first the meaning of what is read is 
impressed upon the mind of the child. 


12. She keeps words in content when helping 
the children to fix new words encountered. 
Zeitler proved that in reading proper, words are 
recognized through their content. Identity of 
words is established when words stand in logical 
connection with other words. The teacher knows 
that to give the child much simple material to 
read is the best way to help him fix words. Thus 
he learns to read through reading. 


13. She expects early results in the form of 
interest and attitudes only. Not before the end 
of the first year is it fair to judge developing 
skill. His reading at the end of the third grade 
is the test of the way the child has learned. 

The goal which has been described is reached 
only on condition that the child has been first 
prepared for it; that is, has experienced reading 
readiness, and been given the right help at the 
right time as he progressed through the stages 
of learning to read. 

14. She distinguishes between the reading 
adaptation, the real goal, and skill. 

Procedure when skill is the goal is quite differ- 
ent from procedure followed when the reading 
adaptation is the goal. The teacher, who has 
as her objective skill or performance in reading, 
will begin teaching the child at once to read. 
That is, she will follow a method that will bring 
rapid results in reading performance be it fluent 
oral reading or rapid silent reading, or both. 
She aims at precision; from the start the child 
must read accurately. Her ambition is to have 
as many children as possible reach a certain 
reading score at the same time. Many children 
submitted to this teaching procedure, it is safe 
to say, never attain the reading adaptation; 
they read only when they have to, the deplorable 
result of a lesson-learning perversion in their 
attitude toward reading which took root in 
first grade. It must be said that some of the 


children exposed to this lesson-learning type of 
work eventually attaiti the adaptation, but they 
attain it through chance. 
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A teacher, on the other hand, who has as her 
objective the reading adaptation will not begin 
to teach reading at once. She is not after 
performance or skill in reading; she aims instead 
to do the things that will stimulate the child to 
grow, to be made over into a person who can and 
will read. She is giving the child an opportunity 
to find himself in relation to reading, to see how 
reading functions in ways vital to him. The 
child as a result begins to sense reading situations. 
He comes to the realization that the familiar 
spoken ideas, what one says, can be expressed 
in written and printed form as well as in spoken 
form. The child’s awakened interest in reading 
material and in books, manifested by what he 
does and says, gives evidence to the teacher 
that the child is taking his first steps toward 
reading adaptation. With the teacher’s help 
and guidance he is developing the right attitude 
toward reading. Often this right attitude has 
begun at home or in the kindergarten if right 
conditions for awakening interest have existed 
in those places. It must, however, be apparent 
in first grade before formal reading begins. 

15. She understands the causes for slow prog- 
ress. With this understanding she can meet 
the individual needs of members of the group. 
There will always be the group of those who 
progress slowly. Children of this group may 
oftentimes be grouped into two classes. In 
the first class of the slow group may be put the 
child who is very immature, the child whose 
physical health is undermined, the child who 
lacks a background of experiences, and the child 
who is a slow-reaction time type. All these 
children need to be given more time to grow and 
mature and to learn. It does no good to force 
ahead children in this class in an effort to make 
the class more even in its progress, for under 
such treatment they will sooner or later come 
to the place where they will encounter real 
trouble and will need remedial work. 

Into the other class of children who progress 
slowly may be put the child who although 
mature, physically well, nimble-witted, and pos- 
sessed of a rich background of experiences, is an 
emotional case. He has acquired wrong attitudes 
toward learning from having heard his parents 
at home talk about the teacher, or he has been 
transferred from one school to another and has 
become confused in his thinking from having 
experienced different methods of reading, or he 
has been hindered by help at home which has 
confused him. It is possible for this child to 
develop an inferiority complex or to have an 
aversion to reading. Then there is also in this 
second class of the slow learners the child who 
has the wrong attitude toward effort. He has had 
everything done for him at home, even to his 
(Continued on page 61) 
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‘The Kindergarten in 
Character Building 


By Anna H. Lirre.yi, Dayton, Ohio, Public Kindergartens 


#—\HE little child in his normal play busies 
--AAe| himself in an endeavor to obtain control 
| | of objects and situations that he may 

| adapt them to his needs. We must 
J guide his activities so that he may also 
find control of himself and adjustment to other 
individuals. To do this we take advanatge of the 
situations which are a part of the daily social 
life in the kindergarten. Education has been 
defined as a “freeing capacity for continuous 
growth toward — social 
ends.”’ Theschool should 
furnish right conditions 
for growth. The impor- 
tant aim in kindergarten 


In the study AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 7s 
making of city school developments in play of 


accustomed to say “thank you” and the hostess 
gives a courteous response. 

Nature Walks. This is a unifying social 
experience. Children learn to practice control, 
helpfulness and to obey directions. They learn 
to take thought for plant and animal life. 

Group Play Projects. In the planning and 
carrying out of group undertakings, children 
have many opportunities to practice helpfulness, 
self-control, waiting one’s turn and sharing 
responsibility as each does 
his part for the success of 
the whole project. The 
store-keeping 


training is to see that 
growth is ever in the right 
direction. It must guide 
the activities of the chil- 
dren along lines which will 
increase the richness and 
efficiency of their lives. 

There are certain nor- 
mal situations adaptable 
to the kindergarten 
through which desirable 


kindergarten education, each city course of 
study surveyed offers a particular note of 
interest. 

Dayton, Ohio, 1s a progressive public 
school center. It is typical in that the 
teachers are as interested as the execu- 
tives in evaluating method and making 
those revisions in the curriculum today’s 
childhood requires. The kindergarten 
development in Dayton, extracts from which 
we are able to give our readers, lays stress 
upon the growth of the little child’s moral 


gives much practice in 
co-operation and con- 
sideration for the rights 
of one another. In join- 
ing in any of the group 
games, children have 
much practice in being 
courteous, in co-operation 
and fair play. The en- 
joyment of the playing 
of a game together devel- 
ops a feeling of good 


habits and attitudes may 
be cultivated in the young 
child. These include: 

The Kindergarten Slide. Children are: eager 
to use the slide, and they learn to take turns and 
help the smaller children. When the whole class 
uses the slide, they learn to obey the rules of the 
game, going to the end of the line for a second turn. 

The Large Playhouse. Children are eager to 
“play house.” The arranging of the furniture, 
dressing the dolls, making the beds and playing 
breakfast, help to form the habit of living together 
with due regard for the wishes of others. 

The-Book Table. The children learn to handle 
picture books carefully and keep the book table 
in order when leaving it. They learn to share the 
pieture books with one another. 

The Birthday Party. When the birthday child 
brings cakes for the “‘party,” there is opportunity 
for the little hostess to learn the joy of doing for 
others in waiting on them. The children are 


nature through his play. 


comradeship and fos- 
ters a helpful social at- 
titude. 
Kindergarten activities may be classified as 
follows: 


Basic types of experience: 

Expressional, through the use of constructive 
activities with a variety of materials, and 
through active expression in dramatic play, 
story-telling, singing and other oral expression. 

Impressional experiences, through bringing 
to the children good pictures, good music, 
good stories and a wealth of nature interests. 

Interpretative experiences, through social 
situations and group plays centering.about the 
seasonal activities and the significant festivals 
of the year. 


The right selection of activities for the young 
child’s character building are: 
Health activities and nature experiences 
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including. walks in the neighborhood, visiting 
gardens, fields,and parks to become acquainted 
with trees, flowers and birds. Utilization of 
pictures and games that foster good bodily 
development and the formation of good health 
habits. 

Social situations grow out of home and com- 
munity interests. The subject-matter of the 
kindergarten curriculum develops from the 
home and community interests and activities of 
the children. The activities selected must be 
based upon experiences in home and community 
life which will cultivate right relationships to 
others and help the children in the group to live 
together happily. Realize the need of giving 
children housekeeping duties each day, such as 
taking care of the play house, providing fresh 
water for flowers and keeping the book table 
in order. Accustom the children to use avail- 
able materials for constructive work with care 
and with definite purpose. 

The significant festivals of the year which 
closely touch the life of the little child are 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Easter, and 
May Day. They furnish occasions full of 
opportunity to foster ideals of love and service 
and help children to know the joy of working 
together in a common undertaking. They are 
linked very closely with home and community 
interests and the activities are those motivated 
by these varied interests, such as preparation 
for the Thanksgiving Day celebration, making 
Christmas gifts, and decorating the tree. 


The kindergarten should provide an environ- 
ment for the exercise of desirable traits and so 
guide children’s activities as to enable them to 
gain conscious control of these. The child of this 
age is so close to the world of outdoors that nature 
experiences and the teaching that develops from 
these are a fertile means of early character build- 
ing. We should foster a sympathetic interest in 
plant and animal life and train kindergarten 
children in thoughtful care for life about them. 
We must realize the importance of responding to 
the child’s love of outdoors and go with them into 
the open, that they may have the delight of know- 
ing bird, butterfly, flowers and trees through 
first-hand association... Accustom children to walk 
attentively through woods and fields when looking 
for birds. Help them to form the habit of listen- 
ing to bird calls and songs and know a few birds by 
color, form or habits. Visit gardens in the neigh- 
borhood to see the fruits, flowers, and other 
cultivated plant life. 

Give the children opportunity to plant seeds 
and care for them in the kindergarten and 
encourage them to have gardens at home. Meet 
the questionings of the children with a sympa- 
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thetic response, fostering the attitude of wonder 
that it may grow into reverence. Endeavor to 
look at nature through the eyes of little children 
and help them to see more of the wonder about 
them. 

Before starting on the nature walk, arouse in 
the children an anticipation of some of the specific 
things which they will observe. This interest 
will help them to look for and discover much 
which they have often passed unnoticed. Supple- 
ment the nature observations by many indoor 
experiences with pictures, stories, and nature play. 

Use bird pictures in observation games to make 
clearer the impressions gained in seeing birds out 
of doors. ‘Tell stories which foster an interest in 
and right attitudes toward bird life, and instil 
habits of taking care of the birds. Encourage 
children to provide feeding places and bird baths 
in their yards at home and put up bird houses. 
Help them to identify the trees in the neighbor- 
hood and bring leaves into the kindergarten for 
further identification. Use the various kinds of 
leaves and flowers in flower garden games as a 
help in becoming better acquainted with them. 
In addition to observation games with the leaves, 
use blueprint pictures of leaves to -help in identifi- 
cation. 

In the spring, interest the children in all forms of 
awakening life in nature that may be available. 
Bring frog’s eggs or polliwogs into the kindergar- 
ten and watch them develop. Provide an oppor- 
tunity to watch buds on twigs unfold. Plant 
seeds in sponge or a glass of water and watch them 
germinate. ‘Gather cocoons and watch for the 
butterflies to emerge. 

It is important in this work to make a survey 
of the possibilities of your neighborhood for 
nature experiences with the children. Is there 
a garden, field, park, farm or woods to visit? Is 
there a grocery, market, greenhouse: or other 
industry near which could serve to motivate some 
social project? - Have you flowers, shrubbery, 
trees or birds in the school yard that may be 
studied through first-hand experiences? Find 
out who has rabbits, chickens or other animal pets 
at home. Find out where there are bird houses or 
bird feeding stations. 


NEXT in meaning to the sympathy and 
attitude of appreciation developed by kinder- 
garten nature study is that of our language 
activities. While these provide method and 
means to prepare for primary reading, they also 
offer many rich and meaningful experiences to the 
children which will later interpret for them the 
character inspiring content they will find in their 
books. We have the opportunity to enable 
children to bring to their reading the seeing eye, 
the hearing ear, the trained power of thought, the 
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keen imagination and the quick feeling that will 
interpret to them the message of the printed page. 
This gives the kindergarten trained child an 
advantage over the one who goes directly into the 
primary school. 

The little child loves to talk about his experi- 
ences, and tell of what he has seen to interested 
listeners. Plan conversation periods that will be 
fruitful in cultivating good expression and right 
social attitudes. Children need many oppor- 
tunities for thinking out plans of work together,and 
learning to judge values in work accomplished. 
Give them many conference periods for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways of working out specific 
problems in handwork or of conduct. In judging 
work, help to make their criticism constructive 
through setting up a few simple. standards of 
excellence in work. 

Give constant opportunity for kindergarten 
children to retell stories and originate them. 
Accustom them to much individual expression 
both in singing and recitation of rhymes and 
short poems. Give many bits of poetry which 
reflect pictures of nature. Introduce the poem in 
connection with the situation which suggests it. 
It should grow out of some experience of the group 
and voice the feeling aroused. 

Use well selected finger play rhymes with fitting 
gestures, giving careful attention to the ideals 
aroused through these rhymes. It is important 
that special attention be paid to enunciation and 
expression in the rhyme and the song. The 
Mother Goose rhymes should be learned through 
singing them, as the children need the delight of 
the rhythm and the swing of the melody. Foster 
the habit of correct expression through occasional 
activity games which interest the children and 
give practice in simple, correct expressions that 
grow naturally out of the play. There may be 
nature games in which several children represent 
rows of trees or garden beds, while others choose 


the leaves or flowers they wish to pick, and name 
them. 

Provide a number of carefully selected picture 
books with pictures of home interests and play 
activities, which the children have had a part ‘in 
making and are allowed to handle freely. Accus- 
tom them to handle the books with interest, care- 
fully turning the pages. Talk with them about 
the objects in the books and help them to find 
some stories in the pictures. Supplement this 
use of picture books with:a large number of picture 
charts of heavy cardboard, which the children 
can use frequently. Let them help in making 
these, under guidance. See that there is a 
progression in the charts from interesting objects 
to the larger pictures portraying some activity 
which may suggest some story to the children. 
Use these pictures with small groups of five or six 
children, with a leader in each group. 

For telling select stories that help the children 
to interpret their own experiences and lead out 
to other worth-while interests. See that any 
story told is an example of choice English. Do 
not forget that children need some stories and 
rhymes that give relaxation and cultivate a sense 
of humor. Encourage attempts to dramatize 
stories and experiences that appeal to children as 
desirable. When they spontaneously exclaim, 
after listening to a story, “Let’s play it,” allow 
them to work out the play, giving the needed 
guidanee and help, after they have shown the 
need. Do not encourage much stage setting or 
costuming. - Leave room for the imagination and 
wait for the children to suggest, keeping in readi- 
ness some simple materials suitable for the play. 

The child of kindergarten age is plastic and 
receptive to the ideals of beautiful living we 
may give him through stories, play and the 
miracles of the seasons. This is the most hopeful 
period of his entire school life for character 
moulding. 


Froebel 


By STerNns 


Though he did blunder, as the critics say; 
Though he did miss, sometimes, the shortest way 
To that far city, even he had seen 

In vision only, guessing where it lay; 


Though, after him, a thousand following men 

Hew out a broader, straighter road ;—what then? 

It still remains that he first made the path, 

Else had this straight, broad road been builded—when? 


—Child Study Monthly. 
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Autumn Modeling 


for Little Folks 


By ANNA Bier, Supervisor of Art Instruction, Greenville, Ohio 


THE PARTY DINNER SET OF CLAY 


Miss Elsie Black’ s Room 


JOW may we help children to appreciate 
‘i to the fullest extent the gorgeous color- 
ing, the smoky, fragrant haze from bon- 
864"! fires and the festivals that make autumn 
2 | one of the most beautiful of our seasons? 
Even the youngest may be led to enjoy pictures 
of woods, farm and harvest subjects. ‘The 
Home of the Heron” by Inness may be shown 
on a daylight projector, if your school is so 
fortunate as to possess one, calling attention to 
the matchless coloring. When interest is aroused 
through picture study, plan a walk to observe 
the colors and shapes of leaves and vegetables, 
discover nut trees and perhaps a squirrel. Hav- 
ing absorbed these impressions, clay furnishes 
an excellent medium for giving out the impression. 

As the supervisor of art instruction entered a 
room of six-year-olds just starting their first 
year in school, she noticed a pleasing arrange- 
ment on a window-sill of groups of nuts, acorns 


and horse chestnuts the children had brought in. 
With this group were some baskets of nuts that 
the class had modeled, and other objects per- 
taining to the season. There were not too 
many models to cause confusion in the minds 
of the small sculptors, only the more perfect 
ones were displayed to stimulate interest. This 
was an excellent way to arouse a desire to handle 
clay and bring about worth-while, spontaneous 
work. The work developed naturally and with 
good results. As the days went by and Hallow- 
e’en approached, many subjects for clay model- 
ing presented themselves, among them a wonder- 
ful cat with whiskers, who was the center of 
interest at once, inspiring the telling of stories, 
painting Hallowe’en cards and learning poems. 
When Thanksgiving came near there was a 
wealth of material from which to draw as inspira- 
tion for modeling. Dishes were made of clay; 
cups, saucers, sugar bowl and a teapot of wax 
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30 AMERICAN 
modeling clay that held water were among the 
most popular models. Then a real tea party 
was staged. Paper dolls were cut from fashion 
plates by the children, and colored. Their 
furniture, including tables and chairs, was made 
from pasteboard boxes such as any primary 


GETTING READY TO MODEL 


teacher may provide. A tablecloth and napkins 
of folded paper taught the positions, left, right, 
lower corner, upper corner and so on. Little 
clay plates were used to hold crackers and pop- 
corn. Candles, a turkey, and cakes were 
modeled. The table was decorated with small 


WORKING OUTDOORS AS LONG AS POSSIBLE 


ect. 


CHILDHOOD 


pumpkin pies constructed by using two circles 
of paper; the surface of the inner circle was 
colored a real pumpkin color, the outer edge 
turned up and crimped to represent the crust. 
Nothing was purchased especially for this proj- 
The materials were the ordinary model- 


THE HALLOWE’EN CAT 


ing clay, crayons, cardboard and paper, and yet 
it afforded the class several weeks of profitable 
and most delightful work. 

The children were divided into groups. One 
group set the table, another filled the dishes with 
water, cookies, and popcorn. A third group 
passed the dishes to the paper dolls, .while still 
another fed them. 

This work brought about many forms of art: 
modeling, cutting, coloring and construction, 
and last but not least it developed the social 
instinct. The teacher used the children’s sug- 
gestions as far as possible, and after the party 
they spent their language period telling 
the story of the party, and several reading 
periods learning to read the sentences, as 
follows: 


The Doll Party 


The dolls had a party. 

We had it on the big table. 

We had a box for the dolls’ table. 

We had clay dishes. 

The dolls had apples, candy and cookies 
to eat. 

The dolls had some water in clay cups. 

The dolls liked their party. 


In this way the art work is correlated 
with the daily program, making other 
subjects more interesting. As one ex- 
perienced teacher remarked, ‘““The children 
learned more readily this autumn than 
any other and it was not due to the class 
of children either.” 
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IN THE WOOD-YARD 


sa’ children run to the ‘* wood-yard,” music A.  — FANNY ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 
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In running Ala 


“ Children kneel on one knee 


B (They begin sawing) 


p 1. Let be - gin our saw-ing, For-ward, back- ward, push - ing, draw - ing; 
Il 2. Lit - tle piec - es, larg -er piec- es, Stead-y hands,and laugh-ing fa - ces; 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 


The Nursery-Age Child Finds Freedom for His Natural Impulse 
to be Active and an Outlet for His Desire to Manipulate. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Kindergarte 
Trees, Birds, Flowers,@s are His 


It Brings Music Appreciation into 
Child Life During the Early Years, when the Senses are 
Keener, and the Heart is Open to All That 1s Beautiful 


Courtesy, School Department, New Haven, Conn. 


Construction Takes Its 
This Group has Repredu 


Soh 
Courtesy, Scat’ Haven, C 
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An Early Kindergarten in San Francisco at the Period when 
the Campaign for Free Kindergartens was being Carrved On. 


Courtesy, Nora Archibald Smith. 


One of Our New England Child-Gardens 
which Boasts of Its Very Own Fountain. 


Courtesy, School Department, West Hartford, Conn 


Its Immediate Environment. 
Interestung Water Front. 


. 
Courtesy, Sct’ Haven, Conn 
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Why 
Jack-o-Lantern 
Keeps 
Hallowe'en 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


THE PLAYERS. 


GOBLINS. 
BuAcK CatTs. 


OCTOBER. 
A Boy. 


A GIRL. 
J ACK-O’-LANTERN. 


A WITcH. 
A SCARECROW. 


THE COSTUMES. 


\CTOBER wears a short, straight tunic of 
| fringed brown cotton to the shoulders of 
which are attached streamers of bright 
red, yellow, and orange cambric that 
flutter as she moves. On her head is a 
chaplet of colored autumn leaves, and she may 
carry a horn of plenty. She has sandals but no 
stockings. 

The boy may wear his everyday outdoor 
clothes. The girl, also, is dressed as_ usual. 
Jack-o’-Lantern has green trailing vines and 
leaves sewed to an orange cambric suit cut like a 
child’s sleeping garment. Drooping leaves make 
his headdress and he carries a lighted pumpkin 
lantern in the second scene. 

The goblins are dressed alike in short, tight 
breeches and jackets, pointed cap with tassels, 
and sharp-toed shoes of felt or leather-finished 
cloth, matching their suits in color. The colors 
of the costumes differ to give the effect of the 
forest in October, scarlet, green, brown, orange, 
and yellow. Each goblin carries a cloth sack over 
his back. 

Black cat costumes are easily made of cambric 
cut like Jack-o’-Lantern’s with the feet and hands 
covered. Black paper masks with short pointed 
‘ars are worn, and attached to the costumes are 
stuffed tails which the players can move amus- 
ingly. These are very small children. 

The scarecrow has as ragged a suit as possible, 
old shoes, a battered hat and straw sticking to 


his clothes. Any grotesque mask will be suita- 
ble. The witch has the usual tall, peaked hat, a 
short, full red skirt, a yellow bodice and a broom- 
stick which she carries under her arm. Upon 
her shoulder a toy cat perches. The musicians 
wear farmer’s dress; overalls, checked shirts and 
straw hats for the boys, gingham dresses and 
sunbonnets for the girls. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


A farm gate and fence at the back of the 
stage, which can be made of lathe or strips of 
heavy strawboard, gives opportunity for entrance 
and exit. It is wound with lengths of bitter- 
sweet and wild cucumber vine. Wild flowers 
are banked behind it. Strips of theatrical gauze 
or thin gray cambric to which waxed autumn 
leaves are attached hang from the ceiling above 
the stage and give an effect of outdoors. There 
are heaps of apples, bright vegetables, ears of 
yellow corn and tall corn shocks about, and the 
footlights are placed in candlesticks cut from 
apples, carrots, and turnips. Colored leaves, 
either waxed or cut from paper, lie on the floor of 
the stage and blow about as the players: move. 
Plainly visible in Scene One are two huge pump- 
kins. 

The musicians have typical Hallowe’en instru- 
ments which they have made for accompanying 
the incidental music played on a piano or victrola. 
Most effective of these are the corncob fiddles. 
These are made by selecting a cornstalk that 
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has two tough joints. With a sharp knife nar- 
row shreds are cut through the surface of the 
stalk on one side, lengthwise from joint to joint, 
and lifted from the pith. This makes the fiddle 
strings, under which a low bridge whittled from 
wood is placed and moved nearer to the end of the 
fiddle. The bow is made of a smaller stalk in 
the same way except that the strings are finer 
and a low bridge is placed beneath them at 
both ends. 

Cornstalk whistles are included in the orches- 
tra. An Indian drum, and a rattle made of a 
dried gourd filled with large seeds or small pebbles, 
are used. The sound of rushing wind is made by 
rubbing the hands across the head of the drum. 

The stage lighting, if the play is given in a 
darkened room, will have much to do with its 
realism. Sunlight is produced with yellow bulbs 
for Scene One. Scene Two, which represents 
Hallowe’en, should have a white light for moon- 
light shining through the leaves and down upon 
the fruits and vegetables. 

The Prologue is given in front of a drop cur- 
tain of closely gathered gauze or cheesecloth in 
orange, deep purple or crimson, the autumn 
colors. At either side of the curtain, hiding 
the entrance and exit space for the players, are 
tall jars of goldenrod or asters. 


PROLOGUE, 


The Players, one at a time, appear in front of 
the drop curtain and speak, then exit at opposite 
side. 

OcTOBER: 
“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves 
run.” —John Keats 
THE Boy: 
*“They said, ‘Now, Master Dick, 

You go to sleep right quick, 

Or you'll have a goblin coming after you!’ 

She thought that I’d be frighted, 

But I wasn’t, just excited, 

And I hardly could believe it might be true. 

Then she went down the stair 

And I said an extra prayer: 

Oh, please, do let me see that goblin, do!” 


THE GIRL: 
‘“‘He could tell us lots of things 
About fairy queens and kings, 
And playful Puck and all his merry band, 
And all about the gnomes, 
And about the fairy homes, 
And the pixies with their elfin mischief, 


*By I. M. Mills. Copyright, Child Education, Evans Bros., London. 


And — 


Best of all he’d add 
If we are very bad, 
He’d take us with him off to Goblin Land.’ 


JACK-0’-LANTERN (appears without his lantern): 
‘“‘We’ve cut our wheat and we’ve brought it in, 
The golden grain is in the bin. 
Our work was hard, but work will win. 
Hurrah for Harvest Home! 


‘Potatoes deep in the cellar lie, 
And yellow pumpkins that make good pie, 
And apples stored in the attic high. 


Hurrah for Harvest Home!’’ Hation 


A GoBLIN (leading one of the black cats): 
‘Pixie, kobold, elf and sprite 
All are on their rounds tonight, 
In the wan moon’s silver ray 
Thrives their helter, skelter play.” 


(The Witch and Scarecrow appear. Together, 
they draw back the curtain disclosing the stage.) 


SCENE I. 
(Late afternoon of Hallowe’en. October is seen 
flitting among the harvest piles and holding up 
one fruit and vegetable after another to see if they 


are perfect. Jack-o’-Lantern kneels beside the 
pumpkins.) 


OcToBER (runs to Jack and taps him lightly): 
A penny for your thoughts, Jack! What makes 
you look so glum on Hallowe’en? Don’t you 
know that this is the festival of harvest home 
when the whole world rejoices in autumn’s 
gifts of food for the year? (She hums lightly.) 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her. 
Put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well. 


Is that what you are thinking about, my dear? 


JAcK-0O’-LANTERN: You are just like every- 
one else, October, thinking only of my cousin, 
Peter, and not of me. I wish I had been given 
some other vegetable for my own. Ever since 
I can remember, Peter’s pumpkin house and 
Cinderella’s pumpkin coach have been talked 
about in the family. No one has a good word to 
say about me. 

OcrosperR: Fie, Jack! Don’t you know the 
reason for that? Peter built himself a pumpkin 
house, and Cinderella’s coach was the means for 
making her a princess. If you want to attract 
attention to yourself, Jack, you must do some- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE, 1725-1805 


AAas| Show the following on their yellowing 
pages: 
atte. “Jean, lawful son of Jean Louise Greuze, 
master tiler, and of Claudine Roche, his 
wife, born the twenty-first of August, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-five, was baptized by me, 
curate, as signed below. The sponsors were 
Sieur Jean Bejaud, also master tiler, and the 
Demoiselle Antoinette Aubernt,- wife of Hugues 
Brule, baker, in the said parish, all of whom 
signed below except the said godfather, who 
knows not how.” 

Jean Baptiste Greuze was born and christened. 

Tournus was a pleasant little country town, 
and while the small Jean’s father was not rich, 
their home was comfortable and a good place 
for the sensitive boy to gain early and lasting 
impressions of color and form that were to be 
his inspiration later. Behind the Greuze cot- 
tage were the Lyonnaise hills which Jean would 
climb and follow with his eager blue eyes the 
winding, silver course of a river. When winter 
filled his valley with snow the home kitchen 
was a fascinating place. His godmother, the 
Demoiselle Antoinette, we are told, gave Jean, 
one Feast of Saint Nicholas, a gaudily colored 
wooden puppet, whose reds and yellows the boy 
preferred to its intricate joints. Clasping this 
toy in his arms he would curl up beside the 
great fireplace of the cottage kitchen and watch 
the play of light and shade upon ancient furni- 
ture, the earthenware and copper cooking utensils, 
the massive brass candlesticks and the darkened 
beams of the ceiling from which hung strings of 
black sausage and bunches of Spanish onions. 

On the other side of the hearth sat a young 
maid servant, winding wool. From the bright- 
ness of his puppet Jean would glance at the 
servant’s fine gold hair and the pale hands 
weaving in and out of the white skeins. The 
wooden doll represented to Jean the gay life of 
his home; the girl reminded him of the images 
he saw with delight and wonder in the village 
church. He began to connect the two thoughts 
and wished he might combine and reproduce in a 
picture these two ideas, home scenes, and the 
lessons of life for which the church stood. 

When he was eight years old, Jean Greuze 
began to copy pictures so well from the family 
Bible that the village noted his skill. In a few 
years Jean made his decision to become an 
artist, which met with family disapproval. 


French art at this period was at the height of its 
decadence; the training of an artist meant 
great expense. So the elder Greuze forbade 
his son todraw. Jean got up at night and worked 
by the light of a stolen candle until he had 
painted his way into his father’s heart. At 
that time a copyist in art, one Grandon, appeared 
in Tournus looking for apprentice boys. He 
had a studio at Lyons where poor pictures were 
daubed by himself and these boys, who had to 
turn out possibly one a day. Jean Greuze 
went to Lyons with Grandon for several years 
of this deadening work which, nevertheless, 
gave him freedom to develop his own technic 
and taught him indefatigable industry. 

At the end of his apprenticeship he had painted 
what: is still one of the masterpieces of art, “A 
Father of a Family Explaining the Bible.” 
Carrying this canvas, his brushes, and his 
bundled clothes Jean Greuze took the coach 
for Paris and the Academy. 

He painted signs for shops and a few small 
canvases for tradespeople, to earn his tuition 
at the Academy. He also sold his pictures at 
the Exposition des Jeunes held outdoors in the 
Place Dauphine. His hours at the Academy 
were heartbreaking. Poor, shy, and proud, even 
his teachers neglected and humiliated the young 
artist. In discouragement, Greuze undertook a 
new type of painting, which has come to us in 
the appealing girl faces that look wistfully from 
his canvases, “The Girl with the Broken 
Pitcher,” ‘“The Girl with the Apple,’ and others. 
This work attracted the unbiased admiration of 
Pigalle, the sculptor, who called the attention 
of Louis Sylvester, a director of the Academy, 
and former portrait painter of the Royal Prin- 
cesses, to Greuze. This was the reign of Louis 
XV, when an appreciation of beauty was at its 
height in France. A rumor went about: “A 
new light has arisen in Paris. Jean Baptiste 
Greuze paints beauty as no one else can.” 

His success was immediate. Such subjects, 
the models for which were in most cases his 
village-born wife, Anne Gabrielle, and his chil- 
dren, Anne and Louise, as: ‘Girl with Lamb,” 
“Girl with Basket,’ “Head of a Girl,” “The 
Winder,” “Girl with Doves,” “The Milkmaid,” 
“Innocence,” and “Fidelity,” appeared. Great 
wealth and satisfying friendships came to Greuze. 
His paintings were hung many times in the 
Salon, and still hold 4n appeal of surpassing 
beauty of spirit. 
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\HE parish records of Tournus, France, 
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Jean Baptiste Greuze 
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Children of America 


By Fanny L. Warren, Artist, “Little Neighbors of Many Lands”’ 


isp) EXICAN children of today are the direct 
WI descendants of the Aztec and Maya 
Vd! races whom the Spanish discoverers found 
Eze) on their early voyages to America and 
_—~} exploration into the interior. The period 
dolls pictured on the accompanying page follow, 
in a study of the type children of America, the 
Iroquois boys and girls which appeared last 
month. 

The girl, Malinche, and the boy, Juan, are 
natives of those less civi- 
lized parts of Mexico in 
which the life is primitive 
and approaches that of 
the early Indians. In 
the lowlands these chil- 
dren may be found living 
in bamboo shelters; in 
the mountains they live 
in adobe houses, as did 
the ancient cave dwellers. 
They are carefree, happy, 
and uneducated, their degree of culture being 
much less than that of‘ their Indian ancestors. 
Food is found growing at their doorsteps, grain, 
fruits and nuts. Their only crafts are modeling 
the water jars used by every Mexican family, 
and weaving with straw and wool. Dyeing is 
carried on with homemade colors extracted 
from vegetables and jungle plants. 

The costume is simple and easy to reproduce. 
The boy wears long trousers and a shirt of hand- 
woven white cotton. His poncho, or sarate, is 
an overgarment made of a fringed blanket 
bordered in bright colors. His hat, which is the 
dearest possession of the Mexican, is made of 
finely woven straw. The diagram shows a 
method of constructing this hat for the figure 
of the boy. The dotted lines are for folds. 
Cut the line A to A, which makes the brim of the 
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hat, the line B to B, which makes an opening 
for the head. Fold the brim down so that the 
dotted line C corresponds with the flap D. Paste 
this flap down at the back, thus making a wide 
brim. If desired, fold back the front of the brim 
before pasting about one-quarter of an inch so 
that the hat will stand. This gives it the shape 
of the authentic Southern sombrero. 

The Mexican girl wears ‘a veil to protect 
her from the sun. Her dress is of cotton, 
dyed after the manner 
of calico, but faded to 
soft. tints and _ often 
ragged. She wears 
many strings of beads, 
the beautifully carved 
silver necklaces of her 
Maya sister having been 
replaced by cheap glass 
beads. A pad is worn 
on top of her head for 
supporting the water jar 
after it is filled at the village fountain. The 
jar is decorated in the old designs used for 
centuries by the Aztecs and Maya artists. 
Both children wear sandals upon their bare 
feet. 

In coloring these period dolls, the flesh tint 
should be light orange mixed with brown to repro- 
duce the dark skin of the Mexican native. Hair 
and eyes are black, the hair being straight and 
coarse. These figures may be used in poster 
work against a background of painted mountains, 
shrubs and cactus plants; or they will people a 
sand table scene in which the sand is moulded 
into the valleys, canyons and table-lands of 
Mexico, with straw or clay houses and groups of 
modeled household pottery of Mexican design and 
coloring. The dolls also serve as models for mak- 
ing costumes for school pageantry or dramatics. 
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EpIToR's NOTE: 
prompt and experienced attention. 


ART SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For All Those Who Wish Help or Suggestion with Art Teaching Problems 
Louise D. Tessin 


A COLORFUL AUTUMN LEAF BORDER 


TRACE OR NRAW WITH HEAVY OUTLINE A LARGE LEAF ON MANILA PAPER 

TO TRACE OR ORAW FROM NATURAL LEAVES WILL GIVE AN INTERESTING 
VARIETY OF LEAVES, ALTHOUGH IF LEAVES ARE NOT AT HAND, THE OUTLINE 
ILLUSTRATED WILL SERVE VERY WELL 

DRAW IN MAIN VEINS. CREASE PAPER TIGHTLY ON VEINS REGARDLESS 
OF THE SIDE CREASES THAT MAY OCCUR. 

NEXT, GENTLY , AND THEN MORE FIRMLY , CRUSH THE ENTIRE PAPER. 
IF VPON OPENING THE PAPER, IT IS NOT CRUSHED ENOUGH, CRUSH IT AGAIN. 
A SLIGHT TEAR OR BROKEN PLACES IN THE PAPER WILL NOT MATTER 

WASH OVER ENTIRE LEAF WITH YVELLOW WATER COLOR... WHILE ALL WET, 
ORIP IN ORANGE ON ENGES, RED AND BROWN. A LIGHT GREEN MAY RE 
ADDED NEARER THE CENTER, 


WHEN PAINTING 15s ALL DRY cut ON OUTLINE IT IS DESIRABLE To HAVE 


A FINISHED LEAF RATHER CRUSHED. 1F YOU CUT WHILE PAPER Its STILL DAMP, THE 
LEAF WILL FLATTEN OUT SMOOTH, 


Tie THE LEAF WITH ALITTLE PASTE AT ®, MOUNT ON 6©%9 MANILA PAPER 


ADD STEM WITH CRAYON OR WATER COLOR 


LOVISE ©-TESSIN 


Letters addressed to Miss Tessin in care of the Editorial Office, American Childhood, 120 East 16th St., New York, will receive her 
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POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS CLASSICS Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


VK 


Bears, Dark Brown 
Skirt, Light Orange 


Overalls and Suspenders, Blue 

Apron, White 

Coat, Dark Green 

Trousers, Blue Green ‘ 


Coat Collar, Light Green 
Tongues, Red Orange 
Spots on Paws, Paint in Darker Brown 


Copyright, Milton Bradley Company. 
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Designs by Elise Reid Boylsto 


ACORN ELF AND MORNING GLORY 
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OCTOBER ON THE BLACKBOARD 


Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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Three Bears Health Poster 


A HEALTH poster that kindergarten and 
primary children dearly love to make is 
that of the three bears. This story, with which 
they are all familiar, is one of endless appeal. 
The figures for the poster may either be cut free- 
hand or 
from hecto- 
graphed 
copies. In 
either case 
the work is 
motivated 
by telling 
the children 
that the best 
figures will 
be used on 
the poster. 
A good size 
for the post- 
er is by 
28”’. This is 
large enough 
to divide in- 
to three 
parts: “We 
like fresh 
air.” ‘We like cereals.” ‘We like lots of sleep.”’ 


WE LIKE FRESH AIR, CEREALS AND 
LOTS OF SLEEP 


For the first part, ‘‘We like fresh air,” the 
objects needed are figures of the three bears, 
three poplar trees, the bears’ home and little 
irregular shrubs to put around the home. The 
house is made of a piece of yellow construction 
paper, 9”’ by 10”. Paste on a slanting green 
roof and a red and white chimney. The doors 
and windows may be drawn in by the children. 
The shrubs are simply irregularly cut pieces of 
green construction paper pasted in clumps about 
the house. The children should cut the house, 
poplars, and shrubs free hand with little difficulty. 

‘We like cereals,’ is the second part. The 
objects for this can be cut entirely free hand. 
Make three bowls of blue construction paper 
and paste on each three stripes of yellow paper. 
Make the three spoons of yellow paper, too. 

For the third part, ‘We like lots of sleep,” 
the three bears stand by their beds. The beds 
should be cut free hand also. The pillows are 
narrow white strips of paper whose ends are 
pasted under the head of the bed. The quilts 
are made of checked paper whose squares are 
colored in tiled patterns. Father Bear’s has 
a green and white cover. Mother Bear’s has a 
red and white cover. Baby Bear’s has an 
orange and white cover. 

Dorothy B. Hansen, South Sioux C ity, Neb. 


A Nature Study Project 


TRIP to the woods in early autumn is 

always an event of rare pleasure, but not 
often does it develop along lines of such detailed 
work as did our kindergarten project of the 
lumber yard. 

One beautiful morning we spent with the 
children in the wooded grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home; here we hunted for nuts and seeds of 
various kinds, watched the squirrels as they, too, 
searched for their winter supply, and _ finally 
gathered a huge heap of autumn leaves just 
for the joy of the game. Of course, baskets 
were filled and a good assortment of specimens 
carried back for the nature study table; these 
were arranged by the children, each variety of 
seed and nut being placed in a separate wooden 
saucer. Then we counted our varieties and 
exchanged with the first and second grades for 
specimens which we did not possess. In this 


way the children not only learned the names 
of the seeds, but had many profitable lessons 
in number work. Numerous enjoyable guessing 


games were played, such as telling which nut is 
hidden, what leaf belongs to this seed or nut, 
what nuts does the squirrel eat which children 
do not? The children became especially inter- 
ested in the different kinds of wood represented 
in the kindergarten and in their own homes, 
and we readily distinguished oak, maple, chest- 
nut, pine, and the willow twigs of which our little 
toy cabin was made. 

“My father is a carpenter, and makes things 
of wood, and he gets all of it from the lumber 
yard down the street,’ exclaimed one of the 
boys. 

“T know that lumber yard, too,’”’ answered 
another child. ‘‘Let’s make a lumber yard here!”’ 

The suggestion was met enthusiastically by 
the other children and it was decided that they 
should bring material to school for the project. 
Accordingly the next morning many sizes, lengths 
and varieties of wood were brought in, and 
deposited in the middle of the floor, many sticks 
of kindling having been donated from mother’s 
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cellar, and from the janitor’s supply in the 
school basement. 

“The lumber yard down the hill is all tidy; 
the wood doesn’t lie around like that,” said one 
of the children. ‘Yes,’ agreed the originator 
of the project, “the man in the lumber yard 
would never be able to find what he wants 
here.”’ 

The result was that several boys sorted the 
lumber into proper lengths, and arranged orderly 
piles on one side of the room. 

‘“‘Now we have to build an office for the man,” 
suggested one of the children, “‘because he has 
to be here all day.’’ Blocks were used for this 
building, leaving a good-sized door and one 
window. ‘“My-father telephones to the yard,” 
said our carpenter’s son, and immediately the 
need of a telephone was seen and supplied by a 
few children who built one in the office. The 
sign “Office”? was printed by a little girl, and 
then pasted over the door, and a figure made 
of construction paper was placed inside the 
office. 

“The real lumber yard has a fence around 
it, and the Georgia Avenue cars run past it,” 
said an ambitious child, with the result that a 
fence was constructed of cubes and sticks, and 
by using the longest sticks and slats the tracks 
were laid along the street. | 

“Where shall the tracks “Where does 
the lumber go?” These were the next problems, 
and the need of a carpenter’s shop became 
necessary, also wagons and trucks to carry the 
lumber from the yard. These were made from 
construction paper, blocks, cardboard, and boxes, 
quite a number being made at home with the 
help of parents. Again it was found necessary 
to build an office, and, as before, this was built 
of blocks, a sign was printed by one of the chil- 
dren and a cardboard carpenter installed. Ham- 
mers, saws, and chisels were cut from paper by a 
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group of children, and scattered around inside 
the office. 

“Now, let’s put some trees and lamp-posts on 
the street,’’ suggested a child whose father was 
a lamplighter, and accordingly this idea was 
carried out by a. number of the younger children, 
the trees being painted, cut out, pasted to slats, 
and stood upright inside the enlarged beads. 

‘Now, where shall we put all the things made 
by the carpenter?” ‘‘Where does he send the 
chairs, tables, and desks which he has finished?” 
Such were the questions, the children calling 
immediately for a department store. ‘‘And,” 
added a child, ‘‘let’s make it three stories high.” 

The store was made of blocks, but was more 
elaborate than the other buildings, calling for 
more windows, doors, and stairways leading 
from one floor to another. For several days 
the children made articles for the store: arm- 
chairs for fathers, rocking-chairs for mothers, 
and high chairs for babies, using small blocks, 
construction paper, clay, and cardboard. Beds, 
cots, sideboards, desks, and even picture frames 
were made from the same materials. The clerks, 
and men, women, and children visiting the 
store were cut from paper, and one child placed a 
cardboard customer in a reclining position on 
an easy chair, saying, “This lady is so tired 
shopping, she doesn’t know which chair to buy!’ 

Thus the children worked out many minor 
details in a project which began with a study 
of woods, and took several weeks to gradually 
develop. The other grades were invited in to 
see our story of wood, which occupied almost 
the length of the room. These grades wrote us 
letters describing what they had seen in the 
kindergarten, and we felt as if our trip to the 
Soldiers’ Home, and our interest in wood and its 
uses, had given pleasure and instruction far 
beyond the walls of the kindergarten room. 

—Augusta M. Swan, Washington, D. C. 


The Uses of Washes in Kindergarten and Primary Handicraft 


“THOSE lovely autumn leaves, with their gay 
colors! Have you ever tried and tried to 
discover if by any means you could transfer 
their charm in your schoolroom? It is so easy, 
if you know how! Do you remember the water 
color washes you used to make when you were a 
child? You went over your paper with water, 
and then dropped lovely splashes of yellow and 
crimson and green down on the wet paper and 
allowed them to run together and form a rain- 
bow. This is the first step in making autumn 
leaves. You will find that when your washes 
dry they have all the bright fall colors. The 
next step is to choose a large, symmetrical leaf 
for your pattern. Trace a pattern from this on 


heavy paper and cut it out. Children can draw 
around this heavier pattern more easily than 
they can the leaf. Cut out the leaves and 
mount them on a green or brown burlap back- 
ground and you will almost believe that they 
are real ones touched by Jack Frost’s paint pot. 

These rainbow washes also make gorgeous 
Japanese lanterns. Cut your pattern on folded 
paper or make hectographed copies. Finish 
the top and bottom with black construction 
paper and use bright colored yarn for handles. 
If you prefer, you can make the lanterns of paper 
folded double, and slashed from the fold to 
within one-half inch of the edge. After the paper 
has been cut, unfold and fasten the top and 
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bottom with paper fasteners. Yarn makes nice 
handles for these, too. A rainbow or one-color 
wash also makes attractive booklet covers for the 
first number or word booklets. The one-color 
wash is made by dropping only one color on the 
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wet paper. These washes are so easily made 
that even kindergarten children can handle them 
successfully, and they open a broad field of differ- 
ent types of handicraft to the alert teacher. 
—Dorothy B. Hansen, South Sioux City, Neb. 


A Finger Game for First School Days 


HIS exercise for small fingers is an adaptation 

of the well-known game, ‘“‘Here is the church, 
here is the steeple,” in which the fingers are 
clasped, the pointing fingers make the steeple, 
and the hands are unclosed at last to show the 
fingers as the people. 


The children go into school. 
(Fingers clasped inside palms) 


It has a pole, and from the top 
(Forefingers raised for pole) 


The flag waves every day. 
(Finger-tip moves for flag) 


Open wide the big front door, 
(Thumbs unclose) 


Boys and girls come out once more, 
(Fingers are stretched out) 


And run for outdoor play. 


—KEtta Crawford, East Orange, N. J. 


Health Habits for the Kindergarten Child 


T is the desire of the kindergarten teacher 
that a child shall have certain health habits 
firmly fixed in his mind and that these shall 
bear fruit in his general welfare before he enters 


WE AND OUR MILK BOTTLES OUTDOORS 


the first grade. Group persuasion is often much 
more effective than home discipline in this 
respect. Mother may ask John to brush his teeth 
day in and day out, furnishing all kinds of excel- 


lent reasons, yet she may just be considered 
a bore. Harold and Joan, who report at school 
that they have been brushing their teeth every 
day, receive gold stars to paste on a chart beside 
their names, and John suddenly feels an out- 
sider if he has neglected his teeth. He remembers 
his toothbrush because of group influence. It 
is the accepted thing, and after he has been 
quite regular in the performance of this duty 
for a while it becomes mechanical. 

John is first taught habits of cleanliness. He 
learns that his mouth is a door through which 
food is permitted to enter and, after food, Mr. 
Toothbrush. Fingers, pencils, and playthings 
are taboo. Mr. Toothbrush is ever welcome, 
however, and should enter that door at least 
twice a day, especially just before going to bed 
when one’s mouth will be closed, we hope, and 
the decay elves are apt to be busy if the teeth 
have not been thoroughly cleaned. John may 
be given a merry little assistant to help him 
remember about Mr. Toothbrush. He may 
cut an amusing brownie from stiff paper, color 
his suit in a gay fashion and at his belt put a 
small strip of paper by means of paper fasteners, 
with room enough for the toothbrush to slip 
through. The brownie should hang in a con- 
spicuous place in the bathroom. If John makes 
a brownie, the kindergarten teacher, the school 
nurse, or mother often has a small tube of tooth 
paste for John to use. Its miniature size appeals 
to him more than the container that mother and 
father use. 


Of course one’s whole body must be kept 
clean with at least two or three baths a week, 


but particular parts of the body-house must 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Horse-Chestnut Men 


By Cuirton JOHNSON 


(=F— HE little boy had fallen asleep. He had 
been making horse-chestnut men that 
ARS) evening. .The boys at school taught him 


how. You took a horse-chestnut, and 
ed Ste) pared off bits of the brown shell for eyes, 
vol nose, and mouth, so that the white kernel under- 
TY neath showed through, and then you took a 
de larger one, and cut off two or three places for 
at- buttons, and that would be the body. Then 
= you cut off a little bit on head and body where 
It the neck ought to be, and fastened them together 
zen with a piece of toothpick. Then you put in 
ity some toothpick legs and arms, and your man 

was done. If you wanted, you could make a 
He paper hat for him; yes, and paper boots and 
ich mittens, too. 

Mr. When the little boy went after the cows that 
ngs night he went out of his way a little through 
me, the wood lot where he knew there grew a young 
ast horse-chestnut tree. He came away with bulg- 
bed ing pockets. That evening after supper he 
and cleared the sitting-room table of all but a little 
eth workbasket of his mother’s on the farthest 
nay end, and emptied his pockets, and got a supply 
him of toothpicks, and borrowed his father’s sharp 
may knife, and then sat down to work. He made a 
olor lot of little men, and set them up in lines, walked 
ut a them about, and gave them names, and told 
ners, himself little stories about them. 

slip The two he liked best were a boy 

con- and girl, and presently he put the rest 
akes away in the lower drawer of 
shool the bureau, which he had all 
ooth to himself to keep his own 
peals things in. He 

and had made a 

paper hat for 
kept the boy, and a 
reek, bonnet and 


dress for the 


must 


girl. These he fastened on with pins, 
pin-heads did for buttons. He 
Willy Jones and Susy Smith, or sometimes 
William and Susanna. By-and-by he thought 
he would rest for a minute. So leaning on the 
table, he put his head down on his arms and 
his eyes closed, and—well, the only noise was 
the tall clock ticking in the corner, when a sharp 
little voice spoke up: 

“See, Susanna,” it said, 
Will you fly with me?” 
who spoke. 

“T will,” replied Susanna. ‘But where? I 
see only this spotted red plain about, with great 
precipices on every side.” 

“Trust me,” said William. 
way. Here, take my hand; 
awake. Let’s haste.”’ 

They hurried across the table and hid behind 
the workbasket. William, after a moment’s 
pause to get breath, clambered up the side, 
while Susanna, trembling, waited. He found a 
spool of stout black thread and threw it down 
on the table. They feared the sound of its fall 
would spoil ev erything, but the giant still slept. 

William uncoiled a long line of the thread, 
and then said, ‘““Now, Susanna, take tight hold, 
and I’ll stand here and lower you to the floor.” 

“Oh, William, I dare not!” she said. 
“It’s such a long way down. It 
makes me dizzy just to look. I shall 
faint; I shall scream.” 

“You must not do that. 
Think of going home. Just 
close your eyes 
and mouth 


and the 
called them 


“the giant sleeps. 
It was William Jones 


“T’ll show the 
the giant may 


tight.” 
“Oh, if I only 
could! but 


horse-chestnut 


Cfor the ©hildren’s 
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48 
But T’ll be brave; go. I’m 


girls cannot. 


ready. Good-by.”’ 
“Good-by, Susanna,” said William, “hold 
tight’; and he braced himself, and carefully 


but swiftly paid out the thread. 

“T’m here,” cried a voice far below. 

“Good!” said William softly, and he hur- 
riedly fastened the cord to the workbasket, got 
over the edge, and slid quickly down to the floor. 

“Now let’s be off again,” he said. 

They took hold of hands and ran out into the 
kitchen, where the little boy heard the light 
clicking of their toothpick feet on the bare boards. 
Luckily the door to the back room was a trifle 
ajar, and they slid through. It was very dark 
here, and they made their way along cautiously 
toward a light place on ahead. This was an 
opening cut in the bottom of the back-room 
door for the cats to go through. Passing through 
it they found themselves in the open air, high 
up on the narrow doorsill. Below, on the 
ground, spread a broad slab of stone. 

“We must jump it,” said William. “There’s 
no other way. Take hold of my hands, and 
I’ll let you down as far as I can.” 

Susanna did as she was bid, though with a 
fluttering heart. William let go. 

“Oh!” cried Susanna. There was a sudden 
thud; then a voice said, faintly, ‘I’m ali right, 
William.” 

Then William let himself over the edge, clung 
a moment with his hands, and dropped. It 
jarred him badly, and nearly put his neck out 
of joint. But he was up at once, and they were 
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Where the mother tree was they 


off again. 
had but a faint notion, but they struck off bravely 
toward a glimmer of light they saw in the dis- 


tance. Soon they got into a great jungle of 
grass. The blades grew so thick, and thrust 
about in such confusion, they could hardly get 
along at all. They turned this way and that; 
they tried to go back, but only got the worse 
entangled. 

“Oh, William, we are lost!’ said Susanna. 

“T’m afraid we are,” said William. ‘I’m worn 
out, anyhow. Weshall have to wait till daylight.” 


The tall clock in the corner chimed the hour 
of eight. The little boy’s father came through 
the open door from the next room, where he 
had been sitting, and spoke to him. But the 
little boy did not stir or reply; so he picked 
him up and carried him upstairs in his arms. 
He only half waked up, getting into bed. 

Early in the morning Jane, the hired girl, 
finding the table littered with horse-chestnuts 
and whittlings, gathered up the cloth and its 
contents, and shook them out into the grass 
by the doorstep. ‘‘He’s a great boy for whit- 
tling, and leaving things around,”’ she said. 

. After breakfast the little boy went out in the 
yard. He caught sight of William Jones and 
Susanna Smith in the grass by the doorstep. 

“Why, I thought I dreamed that,” he said. 
“Goody, good!” cried the little boy, dropping 
on his knees, and clapping his hands. “It was 
true, after all.”’ 

Copyright, Harper & Brothers. 


Three Tired Squirrels 


By Miriam Ciark Porrer 


The leaves 
were falling off the trees and the wind 
Fase) was cold. There were three squirrels 
kf | who lived ‘in a hollow tree in the woods. 
sj “Let’s not go to sleep this winter,” said 
one of them. ‘‘Let’s stay up all the time, and 
run around in the snow.” 

‘“‘The snow is very cold,” said another one of 
them. “It makes my feet, feel freezy. But we 
might try it.” 

“T am a little tired,” said the third squirrel. 
“But we will stay awake if you would like to, 
brother.” 

“We had better be gathering nuts,” said the 
first squirrel. ‘‘Let’s scamper around and work 
a little.” 

So they did that. 


F/T was the end of summer. 


The nut trees grew thick 


and beautiful at the edge of the wood; they 
gathered the nuts in their paws and carried them 
in their round fur cheeks to their home in the 
hollow tree. After a while they had a fat pile 
there, ready for the winter. 

One day the brook stopped running. There 
was ice all over it. ‘‘Good-night,” it called. 
“T am going to sleep.” 

“We'll miss the brook,” sighed the three 
squirrels. ‘It made such merry music in the 
morning. But we won’t go to sleep, will we? 
No; we'll stay awake all winter.” 

They scampered around, though they felt 
very tired in their legs and their paws. The 
next day there was snow in the air, lovely snow 
like cold white flowers. It came down softly 
and covered the ground. 
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“Good-night,”’ called the grass. 
to sleep now.” 

“We'll miss the grass,” said the three squir- 
rels. “It was so soft and ruggy for our feet. 
But we will stay awake. Yes, indeed, we will!” 

They winked very hard, for it was a cold, 
dark, stormy day and they felt like closing their 


“T am going 


eyes. Suddenly there was a scratching at their 
front door. They opened it, and in came Mr. 


Pop-Rabbit from his hole by the brook. “I 
came to say good-night,” he told them. ‘I am 
going to sleep now.’’ He yawned a large yawn, 
and they saw his pink tongue and all of his teeth. 

‘“Good-night,” said the three squirrels. ‘Cover 
yourself up warm. We are not going to sleep 
this year. We are going to stay awake, and 
scamper around all winter.”’ 

“You'll get very tired indeed,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “Oh, J don’t want to stay awake! It 
is nice and cosy to nap, when the right time 


comes. All the animals in the woods are sleep- 
ing.” 
“We don’t care,” said the three squirrels. 


“We are going to keep our eyes open.” 

When he had gone they said: ‘‘We will miss 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit. He is such a good little fur 
neighbor.”’ 

One day a storm began, and the snow came 
down fast and thick and whirling. All the little 
bushes and berries were covered up. The three 
squirrels got snow in their eyes, and their feet 
were so cold that they could hardly scamper. 


The Story of 


By FANNIE 


») NE day long, long ago a little boy came 
:| home from school eating a beautiful red 
‘| apple. He ate all of it that was good, 
(..g)|-and threw down the core on the hill- 

side. 

Pretty soon a bird flew by and began to eat 
the black seeds from the core; he left one seed 
all alone, and after a while the little fairy that 
was sleeping in that seed began to wake, and 
little roots went down and a little sprout went 
up. 

Slowly year by year the little tree grew to be 
a big tree. Down grew the roots into Mother 
Earth, out grew the branches, and up grew the 
top toward the sky. 

In winter the children always started to slide 
downhill, at the apple tree. They would stop 


after tugging up the hill with their sleds and 
break off an icicle from one of the branches. 
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“It’s good we have plenty of nuts in our hole,” 
said the first squirrel. 
‘‘Let’s go back and taste them,” said the others. 
So they hurried back to their home. 
“Oh, it’s cosy in here!”’ said the first one. 
“How cosy and nice our beds look!” said the 
second. 


“Let’s shut our eyes up just a minute,” said 
the third, and he drooped his head. 
‘Yes, just a minute,” said the others. ‘“‘Let’s 


shut them up tight.’ 

So they squeezed down snugly and did that. 
They snuggled under their dry-leaf bedclothes, 
and wound their fluffy tails around them. But 
they were so sleepy that they forgot to open 
their eyes! A minute went by, and then more 
minutes and long hours. The North Wind 
knocked at the squirrels’ little door with his 
strong, tapping fingers, but they did not hear 
him. The mornings came and went, with their 
frosty faces, but the squirrels did not see them. 
The moon made up a song about them: 


“So they dream and dream away, 
Paws upon their stomachs, 
And the bedeclothes tucked around 
Into hills and hummocks 


You know the moon could look right into their 
little tree window. There they were, just three 
tired, tired squirrels sleeping when it was time 
to sleep. 


a Red Apple 


EK. RoGERS 


Icicles are Jack Frost’s candy that he hangs all 
about us in wititer. Little Margaret tried to 
‘arry her icicle to mother, but it would not stay 
in the saucer where she put it, but would run 
away. 

All winter the tree stood quiet and bare, but 
by and by it seemed to be waking up, and one 
day what do you think happened? Why, many 
little green leaves came peeping out of their 
nests where they had been so long, and on Easter 
day, when the sunbeams came out quietly, 
touching the tree tops so early in the morning, 
a little song sparrow seated herself on the very 
topmost branch and sang, oh, such a merry 
song. When the children ran out to see her, 
there was the apple tree all covered with green 
leaves. 

The April days passed and May day came. 
Now the children were going to have a May 
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party and dance around the Maypole, but when 
they looked out to see if it was a pleasant morning, 
behold the apple tree appeared like one great 
big bunch of flowers. 

So they said, “Let’s have our apple tree for 
our Maypole and dance around that.” 

So they had a fine time dancing around the 
apple tree, and the song sparrow sang to them 
because she felt happy too. 

By and by it rained hard, and down came a 
white shower of apple blossoms. | Little Margaret 
said it was snowing, and she tried to make snow- 
balls of the blossom leaves. But she couldn’t, 
so she picked violets underneath the tree and 
carried them to her mother. 

So the days passed, sunshiny days when it 
was very hot, and showery days when the wind 
blew. The song sparrow built her nest and 
laid five dear little eggs, and the nest was care- 
fully hidden. The young birds came out in 


good time, and by and by they flew away. 

The children played many a happy game 
under the apple tree. After a while what do 
you think happened? Some little apples began 
to fall to the ground; they were green and hard. 
Little Margaret thought they were good to eat, 
but that was a mistake. The ants liked them, 
and I think the squirrels did, too, but children 
have to wait until apples are ripe before they can 
eat them. 

One day, one beautiful sunshiny day, when 
the sky was very blue, a bright red apple fell 
to the ground. Margaret picked it up and car- 
ried it to her mother, and asked if this was a ripe 
apple. Sure enough, mother cut it open, the 
seeds were black, and, oh, how good it was! 
Now the tree is just full of these beauties all 
bright red, and there it stands on the hillside in 
the sunshine, a very happy looking tree. 


The Kindergarten News, Feb., 1895. 


A Little Red Cap 


By Martua YOUNG 


| LITTLE old woman sat in a little old 
4| chair in a little old house in a green 
hollow between two thickly wooded hills. 
ce&.| She was dressed all in white from top to 
~2) toe and she was a vain little old woman. 

The time was early fall and the little old 
woman wanted a new cap, a very, very bright 
cap, so she had chosen red, very bright red for 
the color of her new cap. She was making 
that little red cap of many tiny feathers. As 
she sat before her wood fire stitching on the 
bright headgear she heard a gentle tapping at 
her door. 

“Now who can that be tapping?’ she 
wondered, but she did not stop her work to see, 
nor did she call a welcoming ‘‘Come in.” 

“T am very weary,” said the voice of Good 
Man outside, whose fingers were still tapping, 
“and I am very- hungry.” 

“Hum-m,”’ chirped the little old woman, 
“that’s bad for you, whoever you be, but what’s 
that to me?” She spoke so low that she did 
not think the Good Man outside could hear her. 
She was. a little old woman who thought only 
of herself and her own wants. In those days 
of long, long ago the needs of all creatures were 
supplied and few had any wants over and above 
their needs. Those few were the creatures who 
thought only of themselves, their ease and their 
vanity. 

The little woman would have gone on with 


her task of making the little red cap, forgetting 
the hunger of another, except that the Good Man 
outside kept tap, tap, tapping on her door. 

“Why do you keep tap, tap, tapping?”’ called 
the little old woman shrilly. 

“Because I am very weary; because I am very 
hungry,” replied the Good Man outside, “and 
I ask only a little piece of bread.” 

The little old woman had set a hollowed-out 
gourd of water where a gleam of sunshine fell 
across it, and in the glimmering surface she 
tried to see how the little red cap became her. 
A pretty picture she made so far as her white 
dress and her red cap were concerned, but as for 
her wizened, cross face, that was not so pretty! 

“A little piece of bread. I ask only a little 
piece of bread,” the Good Man outside kept 
repeating while he tap, tap, tapped at the door. 

The continued pleading and the ceaseless 
knocking so annoyed the little old woman that 
she stopped her work with the tiny feathers which 
she was making into a cap. She broke off a 
bit of bread-dough from the mass set to rise 
in the bread jar and carelessly dropped the Little 
bit on the iron spider which she as carelessly 
set on the coals of the fire. Again she was 
stitching on the little red cap, again she was 
peeping this way, that way, into the gourd of 
water which was a mirror to reflect the brightness 
of her new cap. She was so pleased with herself 
that the bit of bread, cooked, and cooked, and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Poems for Harvest Days 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Autumn 


Yellow the bracken, 
Golden the sheaves, 
Rosy the apples, 
Crimson the leaves; 
Mist on the hillside, 
Clouds grey and white. 
Autumn, good morning! 
Summer, good night! 


From “The Little White Gate” by Florence Hoatson. 
Copyright, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Autumnal Music 
By LeBaron Cooke 


Perhaps you do not know 

That in the falling of the leaves 

There’s music sweeter than the song of garners 
Bringing in their sheaves; 

And in the wind’s sigh 

A note more plaintive than the cry 

Of gulls cleaving a silent sky. 


Copyright in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse 


The Mill 


By Atrrep, Lorp TENNYSON 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. | 


Bonfire Song 


By PatrENcCE ADRIAN Ross 


Up and down, up and down, leaping like a flame, 

We danced round the bonfire, the day October came. 

Up and down, up and down, the smoke blew in the air, 
Slipper-slapping on our eyes, like a witch’s hair. 

Up and down, up and down, the sparks flew hot and bright, 
Till we ran away, for fear they’d set our clothes alight. 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


Harvest Song 


The boughs do shake and the bells* do ring, 
So merrily comes our harvest in, 

Our harvest in, our harvest in, 

So merrily comes our harvest in. 


We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip, hip, hip, Harvest home! 
Old English 


*Handbells carried on the farm wagon. 


A Horse Speaks 


Up hill, ride me not; 

Down hill, gallop me not; 

On level ground, spare me not; 
In the stable, forget me not. 


Gammer Gurton's Garland, 1783 


Hallowe’en 


Heyhow for Hallowe’en, 
When all the witches are to be seen, 
Some in black and some in green, 
Heyhow for Hallowe’en. 
Scotch Folk Rhyme 


All Souls’ Day 


Soul! soul! for an apple or two; 

If you have no apples, pears will do. 

Up with your kettle, and down with your pan, 
Give me a good big one, and I'll be gone. 

An apple or pear, a plum or a cherry, 

Is a very good thing to make us merry. 


Shropshire Children’s Rhyme 


Ghosts 


Three little ghosteses, 
Sitting on posteses, 
Eating bread and butter toasteses, 
Messing their fisteses, 
Up to their wristeses, 
O! What little beasteses! 


Northamptonshire Laughing Rhyme 


About the Fairies 


By Jean INGELOW 


Pray, where are the little bluebells gone 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 
Why, the little fairies have each taken one 

And put it on for a hood. 


And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them every one 
To plant in their garden like trees. 


And where are the great big blue-bottles gone 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 

Oh, the fairies have caught them every one, 
And have broken them in, to ride. 


And they’ve taken the glow-worms to light their halls, 
And the cricket to sing them a song; 

And the great red rose leaves to paper their walls, 
And they’re feasting the whole night long. 


And when Spring comes back with its soft mild ray, 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 

The fairies bring what they’ve taken away, 
And give it us all again. 
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Tue Poetry Book. By Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert 
B. Bruner, and Charles Madison Curry. In Nine Vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Rand, McNally and Company, Chi- 
cago. Book One, $.80; Book Two, $.80; Book Three, $.80; 


Book Four, $.90; Book Five, $.90; Book Six, $.90; Book 


Seven, $1.00; Book Eight, $1.00; Book Nine, $1.00: 
Manual—Children’s Interest in Poetry, $1.75. 


OETRY having come into its own in the 

education of children, it is fitting that this 
complete and alluring series of readers for use in 
the entire elementary and grammar school life 
of boys and girls should have been prepared. 
The reviewer remembers her own school days 
when eighth-grade analysis and “parsing’’ con- 
ditioned her for life against the “Idylls of the 
King’ and “To a Water Fowl.” That kind of 
poetry study was worse than none, but we now 
understand that swinging or stately meter and 
poetic word pictures educate the child in feeling 
in the same measure that the arts educate. 
These nine books of poetry represent a study of 
childhood’s interests and the best way of teach- 
ing through these interests, which has a counter- 
part only in the similar research by the Winnetka 
schools in prose. 

The first step in the investigation which the 
editors of ‘‘The Poetry Book’’ undertook was to 
determine the poems which are generally con- 
sidered as being most appropriate for different 
age levels. This was done by considering the 
opinions of expert teachers of poetry, and by an 
examination of nine hundred courses of study 
in literature, and practically all of the most used 
series of readers including verse. The geographi- 
cal range of the courses of study in literature 
extended from Hawaii to New England, 
from Michigan to Texas, and the list was 
made up of cities, towns, states, counties, 
training schools and one territory. 

The next step was the selection of 
one hundred poems for each 
grade from one to nine inclu- 
sive as an experimental list 
for children’s considera- 
tion. These were sent 
free in pamphlet 
form to. sixty 


thousand children experimental centers 
throughout the country. In each of these centers 
a director, supervisor, superintendent, or director 
of curriculum was put in charge of the poetry 
experiment to guide the children’s voting as to 
favorite verse and tabulate the results. The 
distribution and number of the reports made the 
results most comprehensive. Although identical 
selections were chosen by two and three grades 
in the primary school, and therefore appear in 
more than one of the books, the final division is 
an accurate criterion of poetry interest by ages. 
Universally liked were: ‘‘The Leak in the Dike,”’ 
“Little Orphant Annie,” ‘““The Raggedy Man,”’ 
and ‘‘Somebody’s Mother.” Rejected by popu- 
lar child vote were ‘‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” ‘Under the Greenwood Tree,” ‘The 
Mountains are a Lonely Folk,’ and “A Wet 
Sheet and a Flowing Sea.” The final range 
covers the best work of almost every old and 
modern poet. 

A teaching manual, “Children’s Interests in 
Poetry,”’ accompanies the books, giving method 
for presenting poetry and developing apprecia- 
tion. Each book has delightful illustrations in 
two colors and black and white. Not only will 
the schools benefit by the series, but ‘““The Poetry 
Book” should find its way into the home for a 
special place on the children’s book shelves. 


PLayInG witH Cray. By Ida M. Wheeler. 116 pp. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New York. - $2.00. 


HE Work and Play Books of which “Playing 

with Clay” is one, are for very small children, 
at the time when they start constructive activities 
with hammer and nails, wood and clay, rag bags 
and pebbles. It is good play, to create with 
these fascinating materials. These books 
tell simple stories and give many suggestions 
as to how this work and play time can 
be even more fun for anybody. 

In the clay book, each story chapter 
is followed by a how-to-do-it chap- 
ter. A very simple child’s story of 
the arts of pottery and 
sculpture lies behind 
these chapters, 


from the cave- 
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child Tegi to Michael Angelo. 
learn how to make a potter’s wheel, an ash tray, 
a paper weight, a vase, a candlestick, a plate, an 
Indian bowl, a Greek border, a book end, and 
other things both useful and delightful. 


children have 
made them, they 
will always look 
at the work of 
the great pot- 
ters and sculp- 
tors with much 
_under- 
standing, as fel- 
low workmen, 
beside whose 
work theirs may 
sometime stand. 


THe CHILDREN’S 
KINGDOM. A 
Book of Praise 
and Prayer. By 
Gwendoline 
Watts. 103 pp. 
Illustrated. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 
England. Five 
Shillings. 

HE religion 

of child- 
hood is part of 
its colors and 
music, its heroes, 
family life and 
outdoor mira- 
cles. All we 
need for sowing 
the seeds of faith 
in this fertile 
ground of the 
young child’s 
imagination 1s 
an understand- 
ing and rev- 
erent approach. 

But the simple, 

indirect influ- 

ences of charac- 
ter are the most 
difficult to find. 

When the moth- 

er and teacher 

look for chil- 
dren’s prayers, 
hymns,andshort 


services of worship, there is little available which 
will contribute to the store of early impressions up- 
on which the later, harmonious life of the individ- 
ual is dependent. 


There ismuch for which wehave education. 
been searching in ““The Children’s Kingdom.” 
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Here he can 


Once 


Of Timely Interest in the 
Magazines 


Outwitting the City 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY, in “Progressive Education’’ for 
July- August-September 
“There are no seasons in the industrial sections of our big cities. Our 
present social order cheats the child and over-reaches him to such an extent 
that he becomes atrophied in character. It deprives children of their nat- 
ural rights of fresh air and sunshine, the beauty of the earth and the splendor 


of the sky. Spring, summer, autumn and winter, the streets of our cities 
look the same.” 


Keeping Parents Informed 
By EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH, in ‘‘Progressive Education’’ for 
July-August-September 

“If parents will come to us with a certain confidence in the increasing 
value of our methods and the sincerity with which we are studying our pupils, 
and desire that we shall be frank about their children, and if we bring them 
the results of such studies, I think between us we shall be able to avoid mak- 
ing the mistakes we have so often made in the past of forcing children into 
the places for which they are not suited.” 


A Little Learning 
By EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON, in ‘Scribner's’ for August 
“The scientific study of childhood carried on now in our universities her- 


alds a day when we shall better understand the impressionable years. It is 
the excrescence of the movement I am deploring.” 


The Training of Children 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’’ for August 
“There is much that is not yet known as regards the moral instruction 
of children. The old view was that virtue consisted in resisting temptation ; 
the modern view is that, if children are wisely handled, they will not feel any 
temptations to serious wrong-doing.”’ 


The Teacher—Being, Knowing, Doing 
By LIVINGSTON C. LORD, in ‘‘ American Educational Digest’’ for August 


“There can be*the best teaching only in the best atmosphere. A good 
social atmosphere in the classroom is essential to good teaching, and the at- 
mosphere cannot be good unless the teacher has the easy mind, which comes 
from a mastery of his subject.” 


Housing for Families of Small Incomes 
By EMILY WAYLAND DINWIDDIE, in “Journal of Home Economics”’ 
for August 
A housing budget for the family in which there are children, suggesting 
standards for the neighborhood, lot, and the arrangement of the house. 


The book includes prayers for very little chil- 
dren, only a few sentences long, but those which 
will establish a contact of friendly fatherhood 
for him with the unknown. 
stories of religious teaching 


There are short 
for all the days of 


the week and for 
the cycle of holi- 
days and sea- 
sons. Thebeau- 
tiful bits of the 
Old and New 
Testament that 
are suggested for 
the child’s mem- 
orizing will re- 
peat themselves 
in his uncon- 
scious lifealways 
as: ‘‘Whatsoever 
things are true, 
whatsoever 
things are hon- 
est, whatsoever 
things are just, 
whatsoever 
things are pure, 
whatsoever 
things are love- 
on these things.”’ 
In this man- 
ner the plastic- 
ity of childhood 
is moulded into 
an adult image 
of God impossi- 
ble of shaping 
otherwise. 


New -YoORK AT 
SCHOOL. By 
Josephine Chase. 
268 pp. Public 
Education Asso- 
ciation, New 
York. $1.50. 

HE child 
population 
of the New York 

City  publie 

schools approxi- 

mates one mil- 

lion. It would 

seem that teach- 
ing the regular 


branches of the curriculum to small aliens, the 
handicapped and the normal, in such uncountable 
numbers, is sufficient for occupying a board of 
The volume which has just been 
issued by Miss Chase, assistant director of the 
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Public Education Association of New York, tells 
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of that city’s extra-curricular activities; the kinder- tion. 


garten, health, character training, behavior prob- 
lem, vocational and other classes for which New 
York finds money and time. The visiting teacher 


idea, vacation 
schools, school 
lunches, play- 
ground adminis- 
tration, how a 
great city trains 
its teachers, the 
business admin- 
istration of the 
public — schools 
and the place 
they have in 
community ed- 
ucation through 
the bureau of 
lectures, their 
recreational fac- 
ilities, adult edu- 
cationin English 
and in trades are 
described. 

The book was 
prepared with 
the help and co- 
operation of the 
school authori- 
ties and teachers 
who are directly 
in charge of the 
various fields of 
school work it 
presents. This 
educational sys- 
tem is the larg- 
est in America, 
and its problems 
are gigantic due 
to the present 
trend toward 
individualizing 
education for 
the child’s fu- 
ture well-being 
and usefulness. 
Our schools are 
so deeply con- 
cerned with 
their increasing 
problems that 


they find little time for educating the public 
Such an account as this, 
addressed to citizens of a board of education 
at work with its teachers, is needed in every 
public school system in the country for better 


in methods and aims. 


1 


In the November Issue 
of American Childhood 


Rhythm in the Nursery School 


A nursery school director, who studied with Margaret 
McMillan in her notable nursery training school in England, 
gives a music program, method and selections for the first ed- 
ucation of the very young child in tone and intervals. 


Educating Parents Through Reading 


The service the U. S. Bureau of Education offers in providing 
educational and entertaining reading through classified lists and 
credits is told by a Bureau specialist. Illustrated. 


A Kindergarten for Rural Children 


A university graduate, living in a small town, felt the need of 
preschool training for her children. How she campaigned 
for and organized a kindergarten, its humanitarian influence 
extending throughout her entire community. 


The Child’s Environment 
in Teaching Reading 


The head of the department of rural education in a state 
teachers’ college discusses the importance of knowing the in- 
dividual child’s thought background before introducing him to 
a beginning word list. 


Special Features 


Thanksgiving stories and poems. Marionette making in 
teaching history. Cut-outs. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
Robert Lee Morton. 242 pp. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. $1.80. 


Among the helps offered are, t 
and number meanings so that they may be 
understood by pupils, games and drill devices 
for developing the fundamental operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 


public understanding and a resulting co-opera- 


Primary Grapes. By 


HE material 

for Professor 
Morton’s latest 
work in arithme- 
tic method has 
been used in 
mimeographed 
form in his nor- 
mal classes at 
Ohio University, 
in the Athens, 
Ohio, public 
schools as a 
handbook for 
teachers, and in 
many other com- 
munities as well 
as county nor- 
mal schools of 
that state. This 
put it to the test 
of classroom 
success before it 
was published 
in book form 
which gives it 
authoritative 
value. His 
earlier text, 
“Teaching 
Arithmetic in 
the Intermedi- 
ate Grades,” has 
found an estab- 
lished place for 
itself. Follow- 
ing the tendency 
of today’s edu- 
cational pro- 
gram to work 
down toward 
better teaching 
in the beginning 
years, he lays 
emphasis upon 
methods in 
arithmetic in 
grades one, two, 
and three. 
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sion, offering for the first time sets of practice 
exercises in column addition, making the learn- 
ing of division easier, and outlining in detail a 
course of study for each of the three primary 
grades. A wealth of references and a workable 
index complete this excellent work in a subject 
that is attracting much attention among school 
systems at present. | 


American Education Week 
NOVEMBER 7 TO 13 
The National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and other organizations offer 
constructive help in keeping American Educa- 
tion Week this year. The main purpose is that 
' of acquainting the public with the actual work of 


the schools, with their ideals, their achievements, 
' and their needs. This purpose should be held 
a in mind in the preparation of the program in 
| every school. Encourage each parent to visit 
1 his child’s school at least once during this week. 
Many schools may find it necessary to substitute 
f evening sessions for afternoon sessions on cer- 
, tain days so that parents employed during the 
“ day may see their children at work in school. 
. For some time preceding American Education 
t Week, let there be articles in local papers on the 
d work of the schools and on the purposes of edu- 
cation. 

t The week may be divided as follows: Monday, 
. Health Day; Tuesday, Home and School Day; 
e Wednesday, Know Your School Day; Thursday, 


t School Opportunity Day; Friday, Armistice Day; 
? Saturday, Community Day; Sunday, For God 


8 and Country Day. The following suggestions 
fi are made for co-operating community agencies: 
al the superintendent or chief school officer is, by plays. 
b- 
‘or 6 2 
|| Action, Imitation, 
lu- 
‘0- Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 
ork 
ing 
ing 
AYS dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 
90N The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
in The Three Pigs Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
in The Three Bears Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
wo, Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
ioe PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 
be EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ices BOSTON NEW YORK 


234 Boylston Street 
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HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
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‘common consent, to serve as director of the 


week’s activities. The American Legion calls 
on every local official to offer his services on 
committees and in every way possible promote 
the proper observance of the week. 

Request the mayor to issue the proclamation 
setting aside November 7-13 as American Educa- 
tion Week. Do this in September. — Let 
churches, chambers of commerce, labor organiza- 
tions, women’s organizations, fraternal bodies, 
luncheon clubs, and other agencies plan to give 
attention to work of the schools, each in its own 
way. Have speakers talk a few minutes on the 
necessity of education. 

Let the newspapers give space to articles, 
editorials, and news about education, including 
the printing of the local program in full during 
Education Week. Letthe merchants recognize 
American Education Week in their window 
displays and newspaper advertisements. Begin 
doing this the preceding week. 

Ask the moving picture theaters to use slides 
urging people to visit the schools and study 
educational issues. Ask radio broadcasting sta- 
tions to feature educational addresses and school 
programs. Make early requests. 


The Children’s Saturday Morning Theater 
Expands 


The dramatic work in producing plays for 
children by professional actors, which Claire 
Tree Major has been successfully carrying on 
for five years at the Princess Theater and through 
the School of the Theater, New York, is now 
broadened to cover the country in a service for 
teachers of dramatics and directors of children’s 
Mrs. Major has established in New York 


and Fun Serres 


Here is the list: 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET I 


8223. Outline de- 
signs that may be used 
for cut paper, painted 
posters or painted pan- 
els and borders in 
schoolroom or home, 
printed on durable 
stock, with special col- 
oring instructions. The 
subjects are: This Little 
Pig Went to Market, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Little Miss Muffet, Little Red 
Hen, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Peter Rabbit, Jack Horner, Three Bears. Size 
17 x 22, printed on good stock, packed in durable box. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET II 


Similar to above 


8224. 


subjects. 


with twelve different 


ART STENCILS 


8255. A set of artistically designed stencils de- 
voted to subjects of interest to children. They provide 
excellent outlines for coloring with paint or crayon and 
are also appropriate for the decoration of fabrics of all 
kinds. The subjects include animals, birds, butterflies, 
and border design motifs. In durable box. 

PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE SIMPLIFIED 

DRAWING 

These designs, based on the simple geometrica | shapes, 
enable the child to learn to draw in easy, natural stages, 
bird and animal forms. The drawings are developed step 
by step, line by line, with explanatory notes. There are 
three sets as follows, each containing twelve sheets of de- 
signs, put up in portfolio. 
8220. BIRDS AND FOWL. 

ANIMALS. 8222. 


8221. DOMESTIC 
CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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a center for the writing and distribution of chil- 
dren’s plays. She will also advise with each 
individual problem of casting, setting, directing, 
and costuming referred to her. Teachers who 
are working under the disadvantage of a lack of 
practical knowledge of producing children’s 
dramas, as well as those who are trained but 
lack adaptable plays, will find this junior drama 
league of much assistance. 

The popular plays of the Children’s Saturday 
Morning Theater are being produced this season 
on the road, and Mrs. Major’s New York pro- 
ductions and normal work have grown to such an 
extent that a larger theater has had to be leased. 


Teaching Force Recuited from the Farms 

Sixty-five per cent of all students in the five 
State teachers’ colleges of Missouri came from 
farm homes. In the Louisiana State Normal 
College thirty-six per cent, and in the four 
Michigan State Normal schools thirty-four per 
cent of all students give farming as the occupa- 
tion of their parents. Even in the industrial 
States of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania eight 
per cent and nineteen per cent, respectively, of 
normal school students are farmers’ children. 
Of the students granted masters’ degrees in the 
department of education of the University of 
Chicago during the period of 1924-1927, forty- 
two per cent of the one hundred and ninety- 
seven reporting on this matter gave farming as 
the family occupation. 


Lowering the Child Death Rate in Rural 
America 

Farmington, Maine, a town of 3,200 inhabitants 
in the Rangeley Lake region, will receive approxi- 
mately $140,000 from the Commonwealth Fund 
toward the construction of a modern hospital, 
according to an announcement just made by 
the Commonwealth Fund. This is the third of a 
series of rural hospitals planned under a co-opera- 
tive program which contemplates the building 
of two such institutions annually in selected 
communities throughout the United States with 
the object of improving health and the conditions 
of medical practice in the country districts. 
As in the case of the other communities accepting 
the terms of these grants, Farmington will con- 
tribute a third of the cost and will assume the 
operating expenses. The Commonwealth Fund 
will donate the remainder of the capital cost 
and will provide plans and specifications for a 
fifty-bed hospital, meeting the highest modern 
standards of construction and equipment. ‘Two 
southern communities, Farmville, Virginia, and 
Glasgow, Kentucky, were selected for the hos- 
pitals to be built under last year’s appropriation. 

In approving the project for building rural 
hospitals the directors of the Commonwealth 
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Fund had in mind ‘the obvious and widespread 
lack of accessible hospital facilities of general 
character in rural districts, and the accumulating 
evidence of the disadvantage of rural communities 
as compared with urban in the matter of health, 
as shown in many instances both by their higher 
morbidity and mortality rates, and the higher 
proportion of defects among rural school chil- 
dren.” 
Better Schoolroom Ventilation 

The New York Commission on Ventilation, 
which several years ago made an exhaustive 
study of methods of ventilation of school build- 
ings, has been revived, financed, as before, by 
the Milbank Memorial F und, as a a “disinterested 
body, of scientific standing, to maintain a bureau 
of information and to conduct further investiga- 
tion in the technical, legal, and economic aspects 
of the problems of school ventilation.’’ The 
personnel of the commission, of which Dr. C. E. 
A. Winslow is chairman, remains unchanged, 
except for the addition of Dr. George T. Palmer, 
who directed its earlier investigations. 

The method of ventilation recommended by 
the commission in the report of its previous 
study was the window-ventilation system rather 
than the fan system required by the laws in 
some of the states and now in use in many newer 
buildings. The report has caused considerable 
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controversy between hygienic authorities and 
ventilating engineers. To accumulate more data 
as to the relation between systems of ventilation 
actually in use and the health of school chil- 
dren, and as to the exact conditions under which 
the window ventilation operates most success- 
fully, the commission is conducting special studies 
in Syracuse and in Cattaraugus County, New 
York, in connection with the urban and rural 
health demonstrations which the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund is aiding. <A conference committee 
including representatives of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association, 
and the New York Commission on Ventilation 
has been formed to give the subject further con- 
sideration. 
River Front Schooling 

A school for children who are suffering from 
malnutrition or from incipient or arrested tubercu- 
losis has been established on East River, New 
York City. It is maintained jointly by the board 
of education and the board of health of the city. 
Pupils take the regular work for their grades 
but have much individual attention. Three 
warm, nourishing meals are served daily. All 
pupils are examined once a term by the physician, 
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and an effort is made to see that each child who 
needs it receives special health care. Pupils 
sent to the pier school because of health conditions 
are released only on order of the physician. 


The World Federation of Education Elects 
American Head 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas of Augusta, Maine, 
was re-elected President of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, at its Toronto con- 
ventionf{in August for the next two years. Vice- 
Presidents Harry Charlesworth of Vancouver 
and P. W. Culo of Shanghai were also re-elected. 
The place of E. J. Sainsbury of Surrey, England, 
as Vice-President was taken by Fred Mander, 
President of the National Union of Teachers of 
Britain. Dr. E. A. Hardy of Toronto was 
appointed to fill the new office of treasurer. 

Two years hence the conference will meet 
again, probably in Geneva. 


Today 

(Continued from page 13) 
garten into the first grade. Many teachers 
feel that the change from kindergarten to the 
regular first grade is often too radical, and that 
a first grade which carries over some of the 
kindergarten freedom and utilizes play instincts 
and interest will allow the children to develop 
as rapidly and in a healthier and happier way. 
Children enter kindergarten at five years of age 
or even at four in schools where there is room to 
accommodate the younger ones. The admission 
age for kindergarten extension classes is six 
years. 

Here, too, children are required to fulfil certain 
standards of health habits, courtesy, responsi- 
bility and initiative, in addition to the regular 
first-grade requirements. Kindergarten exten- 
sion classes are limited to an attendance of forty, 
with a session of four hours, as are all the first- 
grade classes. 


In order to learn the needs of each pupil, a - 


kindergarten teacher tries to know the mothers 
of her charges. She has from twenty to twenty- 
five children a session and usually teaches two 
sessions a day, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon, so that her daily quota of children 
is rarely less than fifty. Two teachers are pro- 
vided in rooms in which from forty to fifty chil- 
dren are present each session. The kindergarten 
teacher holds mothers’ meetings and visits the 
children’s homes. Something like 35,000 such 
visits are made annually by kindergarten teachers, 
and 2,500 mothers’ meetings with an attendance 
of approximately 60,000 are held each year. 
Mothers’ clubs are formed and hold annual 
conventions. 
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A special problem of the kindergarten teacher 
grows out of the fact that children enter and 
are promoted from kindergarten solely on the 
basis of age. Consequently children enter at 
any and all times. Vaccination is another cause 
of late entrance. Too many parents delay the 
required vaccination and thereby deprive their 
children of much of the training the kindergarten 
offers. 

The kindergartens are in charge of a director 
and two assistant directors. The staff assigned 
to the supervision of 1,079 classes is of the same 
size as it was at the time of the consolidation 
of the five boroughs in the ’90’s when there were 


‘only 89 classes. Each supervisor is now assigned 


to an average of 360 classes, located in approxi- 
mately 175 different school buildings. Class- 
room supervision thus becomes an impossible 
task. In an effort to obviate this difficulty 
many after-school conferences must be held, 
and a plan of inter-school visiting for teachers 
and supervisors has been worked out. 

Every good department has, of course, its 
hopes and plans for future development. The 
kindergartners hope, in the first place, for an 
increased staff, the better to take care of their 
41,000 pupils from homes of many different 
nationalities and varied stages of culture and 
knowledge. They plan, of course, for the estab- 
lishment of kindergarten and kindergarten exten- 
sion classes in every school where there are 
enough children to form them. As to build- 
ings and equipment, plans of the Building 
Department approved by the Superintendent 
promise that in each new elementary school 
building the space usually occupied by three 
classrooms will be divided into two classrooms, 
twenty-four by forty-two feet, one for kinder- 
garten and one for the kindergarten extension. 
Each room will contain movable chests for blocks, 
a work bench, bulletin board, individual locker 
cupboards, and other equipment necessary to 
good kindergarten work. These new rooms will 
meet a very definite need, for lack of floor space 
has limited the children’s activities in many 
schools. 


*—JOSEPHINE CHASE, Assistant Director, Public Educa- 
tion, Neu York City 
* Copyright, Public Education Association, New York. 


‘Not What Do They Know, But How Do They Grow”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 

ble, and they should have very little adult direction in this use 
As the child grows older this work would continue in more definite 
form and the book work of the school would be added, of course. 

The emotional life should be guarded in the finest way. Chil- 
dren should be protected from fear, fear of colds, fear of drafts, fear 
of what father or mother will say or think. All fear thoughts should 
be avoided as far as possible. This is not a plea for wet feet and 
sitting in drafts, nor getting into dangerous places, but it is a plea 
for the child to be protected from dangers in a way that preserves 
his unself-consciousness and joyousness. Children should live their 
lives straight without hestitation or apology. 

Children should be allowed to be sincere. That is, they should 
care more about the things they are doing than any one else. Sin- 
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cerity of motive and singleness of purpose are sights of childhood. 
This is a fundamental condition of morality, also an absolute 
oor to preserve the union of the emotional and the intellectual 
ife. 

The mother or teacher should co-operate to prevent self-conscious- 
ness both at home and at school. This means, of course, that there 
should be no marks or grades or external standards in the school. 
The child should come to his mother with the absolute certainty 
that he is going to be understood and that his word will be respected. 
It means that the father and the mother have confidence in the 
essential goodness of the child’s motives and desires. 

The cure for naughtiness is occupation. The cure for disobedience 
and resistance is freedom. Children should have the fullest opportun- 
ity for creative work both at home and at school; should live in an 
atmosphere of confidence and good will. They should feel certain 
of the parents’ and teachers’ attitudes toward them. They should 
be controlled and should develop the finest sort of obedience. Obedi- 
ence is the child’s will acting in harmony with the directing will. 
The development of co-operation on the part of the child depends 
upon the adults co-operating first with the child. Parents and 
teachers should not only co-operate with the child’s expressed desire 
or request, but in a deeper way with the demands of his nature. 
This would mean providing for the child everything both at home 
and at school that tends to develop a sound, accomplished, beautiful 
body, an intelligent, sympathetic mind, and a sweet, sincere spirit. 

Parents do not give children credit for ordinary intelligence. They 
should allow children to use their own thinking power to its fullest 
extent; in other words, an environment should be provided which 
permits the child to use his native endowment to highest advantage. 
He should be allowed to initiate things both at home and at school. 
Education is life, growth. In the measure that the home and the 
school co-operate in providing the right conditions of growth they 
are educatioual. In the measure that they do not do this they are 
not educational, however much the child may learn, however skilful 
he may be, or however satisfactory his behavior. 


Geography in Child Life 
(Continued from page 20) 
SUGGESTIONS FOR Books TO BE USED IN “‘CHILDREN OF THE WORLD”’ 
Stupies, Grapes Two To Four 


Carpenter, Around the World with the Children 
Mirick and Holmes, Home Life Around the World 
Purdue, Child Life in Other Lands 

Chance, Little Folks of Many Lands 

Barrows and Parker, Journeys in Distant Lands 
Shaw, Big People and Little People of Other Lands 
Schwartz, Five Little Strangers 

Dutton, In Field and Pasture 

Andrews, Each and All 

Andrews, Seven Little Sisters 

Hall, Viking Tales 

Hall, Weavers and Others Workers 

Wiley and Edick, Lodrix, the Lake Dweller 
Wiley and Edick, Children of the Cliff 

Smith, The Eskimo 

Perkins, The Little Twin Series 

Chamberlain, How We are Fed 

Chamberlain, How We Are Clothed 
Chamberlain, How We Are Sheltered 
Chamberlain, How We Travel 

Dopp, The Tree Dwellers 

Dopp, The Early Cave Men 

Dopp, The Later Cave Men 

Dopp, The Sea People 

Dopp, The Early Herdsmen 

Snedden, Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara 


Kindergarten Standardization in a City School 

(Continued from page 22) 
example, under Musical Ability, there are four definite steps. These 
are really goals, and it is certainly a great satisfaction, when possible, 
to take a child who in the beginning of the term will not even speak 
or apparently cannot sing, and, by giving him individual help, be 
able to check him on one, two, three or possibly all four of the points 
by the end of the term. 

“Item 14 refers to the standards of promotion as outlined above 
and thus links the character study of the child with the definite 
standards of promotion. 

The card is to be marked at the beginning and end of each semester. 
The double line in the center indicates the end of the child’s first 
semester. The headings, Sept., Jan., Feb., June, are purposely 
omitted, for the child may enter or leave during other months, or his 
first semester might be the second half of the year. : 

Fortunately our superintendent is one who has a keen interest 
in educational beginnings and is desirous of standardizing and unify- 
ing the work of the kindergarten and primary grades. In order to 
make this plan of promotion workable, to relieve the kindergartens 
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of children for new entrants and permit each child to work up to his 
individual capacity, he approves of a pre-primary class for children 
who have not reached a mental age of six years but who are six years 
or over chronologically. Into this pre-primary class would be placed 
children with language difficulty or those mentally slow who do not 
measure up to an ability necessary to do regular first-grade work 
with success. These children will thus be able to spend the full 
school day in what he calls background work until they have attained 
a mental age of six years. Such work gives the children a basis for 
interpreting what to them, in general, are very difficult abstract 
ideas. With this clarifying preparation, they are able to attack 
intelligently and successfully the difficulties connected with the 
fundamental school arts. This plan, combined with a use of the 
standards, gives the main objectives of kindergarten work which 
are to be interpreted as guide lines to unity rather than uniformity. 


Reading: Seeing Its End in the Beginning 
(Continued from page 25) 

thinking. He is interested in a thing just as long as it demands no 
effort on his part. If proper treatment is not given, this child will 
develop the ‘“get-by attitude” in school. The children in this class 
need to be given special work. Co-operation on the part of the home 
must first of all be demanded; to the child who has developed wrong 
attitudes toward learning, encouragement must be given, and no 
effort made to help him unless it be given under the teacher’s super- 
vision; the child who, has developed the wrong attitude toward 
effort must be held responsible for doing his own thinking and taking 
care of himself. With these children it is wise to do anything that 
will correct the difficulties in reading which they are encountering, 
providing they are kept on the right path to the right goal. 

All the children who progress slowly, with the exception of the 
child who has given conclusive evidence of feeble-mindedness, will 
ultimately reach the goal, although it will take them longer. But 
under the guidance of teachers who hold toward their teaching the 
intelligent attitude that has been described, all children will have 
by the end of the third year: 

1. The right attitude toward books and reading. 

2. Ability to read well. 

The critical time is in the first year, for it is then that the founda- 
tion for the reading adaptation is laid and the right start made. 
Three forces that. are of great help to the teacher of beginning read- 
ing are the following: 

To have the confidence of the parents. 

Parents must realize that along with everything else methods in 
teaching change and improve. The teacher probably knows more 
about the new ways than the parents, and for this reason she should 
be trusted with her responsibility. 

To have one group of children for a whole year. 

Beginners make better progress when they are with one teacher 
for the entire year. When her children are to be passed on to another 
teacher at the end of the first semester, there is a danger of the teacher’s 
crowding out important social activities, such as nature study, 
industrial arts a play, for the sake of forcing early achievement in 
reading. 

To have judgment of children’s reading ability deferred to the end 
of the first year, which is soon enough to expect evidences of inde- 
pendence in reading. 

The intelligent, progressive, resourceful teacher of beginners knows 
that it takes half the year to give the foundation for reading if it is 
given right. If children have to be promoted at the end of the first 
semester they should be received by the new teacher with the under- 
standing that they have the foundation—attitudes and interests 
and other important things upon which the reading adaptation 
depends—with only faint evidence of independence. This does not 
mean that there will be no children who have some independence by 
the end of the first semester. Parents and teachers must understand 
the reading goal and must believe in the child’s growth. 

In “The Child and the Curriculum,” John Dewey says, ‘“To see the 
outcome is to know in what direction the present experience is moving, 
provided it moves normally and soundly. The far-away point, 
which is of no significance to us simply as far away, becomes of huge 
importance the moment we take it in defining a present direction of 
movement. Taken in this way it is no remote and distant result to be 
achieved, but a guiding method in dealing with the present.”’ 


Why Jack-o’-Lantern Keeps Hallowe’en 
(Continued from page 35) 
thing to make your family proud of you. Only see the important 
place I have made for myself in the company of the Months just by 
learning how to paint apples and leaves better than any of them. 
Do something! Don’t dream about it under the shadow of the corn 


shocks. 
Jack: What can I do, October? (The Boy and Girl Zare<'seen 
approaching. They stop at the gate, talking to one another.) 


OcroBER: Hush! Here come two mortals! They must not see us! 

JacK-0’-LANTERN: Where shall I hide? 

OcroperR: Cover yourself with one of these pumpkins. Come 
with me! 
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in tuck box. 


No. 92—8 Asst. Colors |} 
in slide-lid hand- |} 
made box. i 


No. 983—8 Asst. 
Colors in enam- 
eled hinged 
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Helps For Mothers 


A new idea in a rich library of the most carefully selected 


material to help mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 
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quately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells you how to 
explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, the everyday things of life 
that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring 
and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling 
how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly, a 
volume of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman 
brings the five volumes to your door. We want you 
to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Houghton-Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass.: 


Send This Coupon NOW 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I 
want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation; or, if satis- 
factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven 
months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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(Jack lifts and hold one of the pumpkins in 
front of himself as he and October exit. he 
Boy and Girl enter through the gate.) 

THe Boy: Two pumpkins did you say, 
Sister? 

Tue Giri: Yes, two. We children have 
such enormous appetites that mother says 
she shall have to make at least four pumpkin 
pies to last over Sunday. 

Tue Boy: I don’t feel like carrying home 
two pumpkins, and the apples, and the 
potatoes, and the corn. 

THE Gru (severely and shaking her finger at 
him): And you didn’t feel like wiping the 
dinner dishes for me, or going to the store, or 
taking care of the baby. You forgot to feed 
the chickens. Is that the way for a boy to 
behave? What do the stories say about 
goblins at this time of the year? ‘Tonight, 
you know, will be Hallowe’en. 

Tue Boy: ‘The goblins will get me if I 
don’t watch out.” (Laughs.) There are 
no goblins. (A tiny laugh is heard off-stage. 
The Boy starts.) Did you hear someone 
laughing, Sister? 

THE GirRu (peers about in all the corners of 
the stage): 1 thought 4 did. I have known 
people, very old people, who said they had 
seen goblins on Hallowe’en. They come 
out to play tricks on mortals and if a child 
has not been kind during the year they take 
him away. Now pick two pumpkins and 
help me carry them home. 

(The Boy crosses to where the remaining 
pumpkin is and looks surprised.) 

THe Boy: There were two pumpkins 
growing here in the garden, I am very sure. 
I have seen them getting larger all summer. 
Now there is only one. 

Tue Giri: Perhaps you can find the other 
pumpkin. We must have two for those pies. 
(She gathers vegetables from the garden, filling a 
basket she carries on her arm.) 

THE Boy (sits down on the ground and eats 
an apple): This is the best time of the whole 
year, with so many good things to eat: nuts, 
apples, pears, corn to pop, pumpkin pies— 

THe Giru (shakes the Boy a little): Can’t 
you do anything to help me? Then let us 
go home. I think it is growing dark already, 
and strange things happen on Hallowe’en. 
(She picks the pumpkin and tugs it, together 
with her full basket, out through the gate. The 
Boy follows. As they exit there is a chorus of 
goblin laughter off-stage. They both look 
back fearfully.) 

Scene II— Hallowe’ en 

(The stage is dark, but slowly lightens as if 
the moon were rising. The musicians play 
elfin music as, one by one, the goblins appear 
from behind the corn shocks. They dance in 
time to the music grotesquely. At the end of 
their dance they scatter about the stage, some 
playing toss and catch with the apples and 
vegetables, others gathering together in groups 
to whisper and chuckle.) 

First GoBLin: 

*Morning and evening 
Maids hear the goblins ery: 
“Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy. Come buy: 
Seconp GoBLIN: 
Apples and quinces, 
Lemon and oranges, 
Plump unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 

Tuirp GosBLin: 

Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab apples, dewberries, 

Fourts GoBLin: 

Pineapples, blackberries, 

strawberries, 
ripe together 

In summer weather.” 


(The Goblins select fruits from their sacks and 


taste them.) 
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First Gosirn: Our harvest is in. 

Seconp Gos.in: Now, fun shall begin! 

Tuirp Gosuin: Each Hallowe'en sprite. 

Fourtx Gosuin: Makes merry tonight. 

(The Black Cats appear, scamper about the 
stage, and then join the Goblins in a circle. 
They play a simple game of tag, in and out of 
the circle, in time to running music. The 
Scarecrow and the Witch enter, arm in arm, 
talking earnestly. The Goblins and Black 
Cats surround them, listening. The Sccre- 
crow carries the Boy’s trousers. The Witch 
has his jacket.) 

Scarecrow: If I had as fine a pair of 
trousers as these, you would never find me 
standing in a cornfield all summer to frighten 
the crows. I should be going to school, 
and helping with the chores when I came 
home in the afternoon. 

THe Witcu: The boy who wore this 
jacket would be just the right size to ride over 
the forest on the end of my broomstick. I 
need a pilot, riding about alone as I must. 
The sky traffic is dangerous now, because of 
the airships. 

Tue Gosuins (all together): A mortal’s 
clothes! 

First Gosiin: The mortal’s a child. 

Seconp Gosuin: And sure to be wild! 

Gosiin: He'll look for his jacket. 

Fourts Gosuin: Then, ho, for a racket! 

Tue Scarecrow: Where did you find that 
little jacket, Madam Witch? 

Witcu: With its sleeves caught to the 
points of the new moon. The Boy must be 
off for a journey. Where, if I may ask, did 
you discover: those trousers? 

Scarecrow: Astride the Little Bear in 
the Hallowe’en Sky. They fell down into 
my field. I believe I know their Boy. 

Witcu: We must find him. . 

Scarecrow: And give him his clothes. 
(They exit.) 

First Gosuin: The mortal’s asleep! 

Seconp Gos.in: In Goblin Land deep! 

Turrp Gos.in: Let’s give him his due. 

Fourta Gosuin: His dream shall come 
true. 

(Scarecrow and Witch enter with the Boy 
between them, dressed, and rubbing the sleep 
from his eyes. He is frightened as the Goblins 
crowd around him, poking and pinching him 
playfully.) 

First Gosuin: A child who won’t work— 

Seconp Gosuin: Inclining to shirk. 

Turrp Gosuin: We shall spirit away. 

Fourts Gosuin: For work, and no play! 

(October and the Girl enter, leading Jack-o’- 
Lantern between them, Jack carries a lighted 
pumpkin lantern, which seems to diffuse a light 
over the entire stage. At sight of this, the Gob- 
lins disperse and huddle in groups among the 
Black Cats.) 

Tue Griru: I came for my brother. (Puts 
her arms protectingly about him.) 

Jack: [brought him a light. 

Tue Giri: He dreamed about goblins. 

Jack: That come in the night. 

Tue Giru: He’s sure to be good now. 

OctopEr: As helpful as you. (Beckons to 
the Goblins.) Come, empty your bundles, 
and show what you do. 

(The Goblins show their fruits and vegetables, 
dancing about with them held high for the chil- 
dren to see, and then laying them in a pile at 
the Boy’s feet. October leads.) 

Jack (comes to the front of the stage; holds his 
lantern high): 

A light for the children on Hallowe’en night, 
Turns mischief to frolic, and darkness to light! 

(The Goblins crowd around Jack-o’-Lantern, 
inspecting his lantern and nodding their heads 
to agree with him. .Then each selects a Black 
Cat for a partner. Jack-o’-Lantern, with Octo- 
ber as his partner, leads the Players in a grand 
march. Behind him come the Boy and Girl, 
Scarecrow and Witch, and last the Goblins with 
the Black Cats.) 
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Suggested Music for the Play 
English Harvesters Dance 
The Folk Dance Book, Crampton 
Nixie Polka. .The Folk Dance Book, Crampton 


Dance of the Gnomes............... Reinhold 
In the Hall of the Mountain King... .. .Grieg 
MacDowell 
Hansel and Gretel............. Humperdinck 
Babes in Toyland March............Herbert 
Money Musk.......... Rhythms and Dances 


for Elementary Schools, La Salle 


Health Habits for the Kindergar- 
ten Child 


(Continued from page 46) 

be washed every day, and hands many times 
a day: This is especially necessary before 
eating. Before the lunch hour in the kinder- 
garten each child shows his clean hands to the 
teacher, having been taught how to make 
good use of soap. While speaking of hands 
John must remember another very impor- 
tant part of them, the finger nails. It is fun 
for him to draw a picture of his hand by 
tracing around it, drawing in the nails, and 
coloring the tips black or pink according to 
their cleanliness. Of course he wants a 
pretty picture, so his nails must be clean. 

The care of John’s nose is a very important 
matter, especially if it is the troublesome 
kind. It must always be kept clean and the 
cleansing must be done in private. Noth- 
ing must touch the nose but the handker- 
chief. Particular care must be taken in 
blowing the nose not to press hard, and to 
blow gently. Fingers and sticks and pencils 
must be kept in their places. It is a very 
interesting occupation for John and Mary 
to make handkerchiefs for themselves. 
Several children in the kindergarten were 
fascinated with this occupation, making 
quite & supply. 

The inside of the body, John learns, must 
be kept as clean as the outside. In fact it is 
more important, because the outside of the 
body house cannot be beautiful unless the 
inside is in good order. This means that 
John must drink about four glasses of water 
each day. He can be taught to fold a 
drinking cup from a square of paper, so that 
when he goes to the mountains or the beach 
he can make his own cup if necessary. He 
must eat the foods that will give him a clear 
skin, sparkling eyes, proper evacuation, and 
an active body. 

In learning what foods are good for chil- 
dren a cafeteria was built in our kindergarten 
f1 ym large blocks. Their own school cafeteria 
was visited before the construction began. 
Fruits and vegetables, dishes of cereal, 
glasses of milk, cups of custard, baked apples 
and other foods were cut from paper, colored 
and put on standards. Dishes were made 
from~-clay and paper. Paper trays, and 
clay knives and forks were also part of the 
equipment of this cafeteria. Breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner menus were arranged 
and the little patrons would file past buying 
the good things to eat. Those who served 
wore real aprons which they themselves 
had made from cloth. Apples were brought 
to sell as a culmination of this project. 
John learned at this time that he must chew 
his food well and that he should not go out 
for strenuous play immediately after eating. 

Our daily mid-morning lunch is eaten 
under the great sycamore trees in the beauty 
of the California sunshine and the heavenly 
blue of the sky, with song birds for an orches- 
tra and merry voices all about us. It is 
fun drinking milk at school because it is 
taken through a straw, and the entire class 
is enjoying it. Also, milk makes us grow 
so that when the school nurse weighs and 
measures the class each month it is surprising 
what it has accomplished. 

After eating, each child stretches out full 
length and rests. They learn to relax in 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE, 


OR Your 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Children Of All Ages Can Play 


SONG-O-PHONE 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 

**More Bands in Schools’’ is the slogan all over the 

country. SONG-O-PHONE Band Instruments will 
solve the problem for having music in 
your class. Children are eager to play 
SONG-O-PHONES and they play well. 
No study. No musical education 
necessary. They start playing right 
away. Excellent for Music Memory. 
Hundreds of successful SONG-O- 
PHONE school bands our best recom- 
mendation. Write for catalog of these 
inexpensive, well made popular instra- 
ments. Madeino three sizes. Price 70c 
to $5.00 each. 

THE SONOPHONE CO. 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“darkness soft and still” so that they can 


race and play and dance out of doors. This, 
too, is a health rule; we play out of doors 


whenever the weather permits. 


The health of the body cannot be made per- 
fect without a healthy mind. This John 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY C0., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol) and revolving 
blackbo rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easel 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
polnters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-24 Vesey York, 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


>ORTLAND ORE 
rNNEAPOLIS. MINN 
5. NATL. BANK BLDG W |AM RUFFER Px 3R DENVER, COLO 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to members, 50c. to non-members. 
Every teacher :.eeds it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 
PRACTIC 


EAGLE PENCILCO 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 
A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the 


tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to 
write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


SPARE TIME MADE PROFITABLE 


Make Money Taking Subscriptions for 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a prospective subscriber. 
Agents wanted in all localities. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


must learn. We think clean thoughts and 
we speak clean words. John learns that we 
cannot always avoid the dirt. There are 
times when his hands will get dirty but when 
they are soiled they must be made clean. 
So there must come times when John will 
hear unclean words; but just as surely as 
John learns to wash his hands, so he must 
learn to put all unclean thoughts from him. 
At night when all the duties and pleasures 
of the day are finished John learns to lie 
down in the quiet darkness, when boys and 
girls may rest their tired bodies and renew 
their strength through the long, still hours 
of the night. Into this darkness must come 
plenty of fresh air through open windows. 
One little boy was awakened in the middle of 
the night because of a cold. He asked his 
mother sleepily if the windows were open. 
His teacher con said that they should be. 
Building habits is very much like building 
a house. The foundation must be right 
or the structure will crumble and fall. If 
all is as it should be it will stand firm and 
secure. Let us build that John may grow 
in body and mind more perfect each day. 
—Mildred Morrow, Laguna Beach, Cal. 


A Little Red Cap 
(Continued from page 50) 


cooked. Then, suddenly, the whole room 
was full of smoke, the smoke of burning 
bread. Sticky, greasy, dusky smoke! The 
little old woman heard again the tap, tap, 
tapping and the voice of the Good Man 
outside: “Is the bread that you put on the 
iron-spider for me cooked yet?” 

“Tt’s all burned up,” screamed the little 
old, woman, ‘and the smoke of it is about 
to spoil my nice white dress.” 

“You shall never wear an all white dress 
again,’ said the Good Man outside. ‘Half 
of your attire will always be the grayish 
black of murky smoke.” 

“Oh, me! Oh, me!” cried the little old 
woman. 

“Because you ‘carelessly let burn the bit of 
bread set for the hungry stranger you shall 
never eat bread again, but only grubs.” 

“Oh, me-e! Oh, me-e!” cried the little old 
woman. 

“Because you would not heed the knock- 
ing at your door of one who was weary, you 
shall go knock, knock, knocking all your 
days.” 

“Oh, me-e-e! 
old woman. 

“Because you would not let the stranger 
worn with wandering into your house you 
shall never again dwell in a house, but you 
and all your family shall live in the hollows 
of trees.” 

Then the east wall of the little old house 
fell, and the little old woman, seeing it fall, 
cried: “Oh, me-e-e-e! Oh, me-e-e-e-e!” 
Then the west wall of the house fell. Then 
the south wall and the north wall of the 
house fell at once, and how the little old 
woman did squeal! 

She caught up her skirts, now half gray- 
black and half snow-white, and away she 
flew to the nearest hollow tree. Where her 
little house had been there was now only a 
heap of rotting bark on the green moss of 
the forest floor. But the little old woman 
did manage to carry away, and keep clean of 
smoke, her little red bonnet. She wears it 
still. 

So when you see a Red-Headed Woodpecker 
in the woods you will know why it wears a 
suit of two colors, gray-black and snow-white. 
You will know why it eats no bread, but only 
grubs. You will know why it goes tap, tap, 
tapping all the day long. You will know 
why it lives in a hollow tree, and how it 
happens to wear always, day and night, a 
very bright and very beautiful red cap. 


Oh, me-e-e!”’ cried the little 
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